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Educational Value of Modern Languages in Our 


Modern Civilization 


J. P. LE Cog 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


(Author’s summary.—The correlation of language with other subjects; the necessity of lan- 
guage study as a help to general culture, as an adjunct to science, as an instrument of inter- 
national understanding and an axis for commerce.) 


VERYTHING in nature is interrelated.” This axiom, true in regard to 

science, is equally true in regard to literature or to education. One sub- 
ject tends to be the direct corollary or the indirect prolongation of another; 
causes and effects are constantly at play in the domain of Nouwmena as well 
as of Phenomena. Languages, as a subject of long standing in our school cur- 
ricula, follow the same principles; their relations and interrelations are con- 
stant. The world at large has developed to a point that gives language study 
a vital importance in our present-day civilization and is considered to be a 
real necessity to any truly educated person whose ideals are not circum- 
scribed by smatterings. 

Of late, nevertheless, we hear of groups of men, magazine articles often 
emanating from people either of limited education or utterly lacking in 
linguistic preparation, that have prompted ukases of school principals or 
autocratic fiats of county superintendents whose aims are to minimize the 
importance of language study in our schools or to advocate the complete 
elimination of the subject from the curriculum. Such statements proceed- 
ing, as it were, from the rarefied atmosphere of the classroom or the deleteri- 
ous influence of the office, are a complete misunderstanding of the social 
problems of our twentieth-century civilization. This paper is intended to 
emphasize the cultural and practical values of modern language study in 
our modern, complex society. 


I 


Languages are necessary if viewed from the general cultural outlook and 
philosophic implications. 

The immortal author of Ethics, Spinoza, tells us that “the wise is the one 
who participates by his thoughts to the eternal necessity of nature.’’ Now, 
nature posits that men are different in race, culture, habits, and language, 
which is, as you know, the indispensable instrument of thought that needs 
to be exteriorized. Marcus Aurelius recommends that ‘“‘we be in harmony 
with the cosmos.”” How can we be without comprehension and how can we 
understand men without the use of their own tongue? Walt Whitman says: 
“produce thinking men and the rest will follow.” This idea, which is so 
closely related to the famous classical passage of Rabelais’ Gargantua and 
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Pantagruel, is quite correct. We must admit, however, that thinking men 
must have tools for their thoughts; and language, properly studied, will 
provide them, as we must admit that clear thoughts float in the mind only 
through linguistic medium. By imparting systematically the inductive 
knowledge of language, which is the means of expressing thought, we im- 
part the ability to think. The greatest aid to thinking is mental strength 
generated by linguistic factors. Goethe advises us “to comprehend the 
world about us.’’ We need, to be sure, to understand the world, but how 
can we do it without the tools necessary for it, that is, languages of various 
kinds? Newspaper commentators, scribes of all sorts, may interpret for us 
the mentality of other peoples, but they themselves must be familiar with 
the many idioms of the world. On the other hand, they generally see 
through the prism of their own bias or prejudices; too often they reflect 
their own mind. An educated man must be prepared to think for himself 
and reach his own conclusions. Taine said that “language is a living psy- 
chology.” Real knowledge as well as worth-while interpretations will come 
through the reading of the vernacular in which ideas are expressed. The cul- 
tural benefits derived from the study of languages will consist in the radiant 
insight into the material, intellectual, and psychic life of other people, ena- 
bling the student to make comparisons that become a basis of knowledge, 
for, Heraclitus tells us, “truth springs from conflict.” Jonathan Swift 
echoes this by saying, ‘Nothing is great or little otherwise than by com- 
parison.”’ In order to comprehend the world about us; in order to reach a 
common understanding among men, a common denominator, language, is 
indispensable. 

Language study effectively promotes the power of self-detachment, 
combats the antisocial spirit of provincialism, insular pride and prejudice; 
it broadens, therefore, the student’s understanding of human problems and 
herein lies the great educational value of language. Through the study of 
language we begin to realize that human solidarity is not a myth; we be- 
come conscious of the fact that, for better or for worse, the fate of every na- 
tion is bound to every other. No country can afford to remain in complete 
ignorance of what other people are doing or thinking in developing their in- 
stitutions or promoting their ideals. Thus, a modern language will neces- 
sarily extend our culture, challenge our attention, stimulate our power of 
comparison and criticism, enlarge our sphere of interest, and all in all, 
widen our outlook. That, in itself, is, indeed, educational. 

Language study, if properly done, is a strict and varied discipline. It 
necessitates close and orderly thinking, it exercises both memory and power 
of concentration, it trains in precision, accuracy, definiteness; it demands 
mental assimilation. It is doubtful if any subject can be made to operate 
more effectively in the unfolding of mental, intellectual attainments than 
the proper study of a foreign language since, by its very nature, it trains in 
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the habit of interrelating words and ideas. The great Russian novelist, 
Turgenieff, used to say that “the soul of man is a deep forrest.” The light 
that will clear the way through that dense forest is language, which has been 
and actually is the greatest asset to thinking. Abstract thinking is impossi- 
ble without the proper terms. An uneducated man cannot reason abstractly 
since his linguistic armature has, throughout life, been so rudimentary that 
he never learned to employ conceptual thought; he cannot follow or assimi- 
late the concepts of others, either. Abstract thinking is necessary, indis- 
pensable for the advancement of society. Social evolution comes first by 
means of abstract reasoning. This cannot be done without linguistic prepa- 
ration. 

Language is the fundamental basis of our civilization. A thorough study 
of the period of the French Renaissance, for instance, with its causes and 
effects, will force us to realize that Greek and Latin authors were eagerly 
studied, copied, and widely circulated by men already well versed in these 
subjects. This was the beginning of a new era, a new social and scientific 
upheaval. The main factor of the Renaissance was the dissemination of 
Greek and Latin culture explained, taught, and spread out by scholars. The 
result was our Greco-Roman civilization. There is, therefore, a direct con- 
nection between language and culture. It has always been so. How do we 
know anything of Palestine, Greece, Rome, Egypt, the Pyramids and the 
hieroglyphs written thereon? How do we retrace the lives of Ramses, Tut- 
ankamen, and others? How do we admire the sublime teachings of Jesus or 
the profound philosophy of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle? History records 
those facts, you may say; be it so, but history itself is expressed in terms of 
written symbols which we call language. History, therefore, would be an 
empty vocable were it not for the linguist who once interpreted those sym- 
bols for posterity. The cultural value of language is beyond cavil. To 
strengthen the point, we may go a step farther and say that language is the 
right hand of science, and therefore, a building factor of a cultured society. 
When an excavating expedition digs the earth in search of fossils or human 
skeletons, arms, pottery, tombstones, etc., it may come upon an invaluable 
source of knowledge. Now, should there be any carvings, any letters written 
thereon, who will read them, interpret them? The linguist, who, thereby, 
becomes the right hand of the scientist. The mathematician, the chemist, 
or physicist may make new discoveries, but these cannot be concretized, 
synthetized until the linguist gives the discovery a name. So it is for the 
physician, the pharmacist, whose medicine must have a label. The linguist 
will be called upon to give it. Language is the right hand of the scientist 
and, as such, it stands in close relation to a cultured society. Our leaders in 
higher educational institutions seem to corroborate this in demanding two 
foreign languages, usually French and German, to complete the research 
preparation of the candidates. 
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The value of languages is not measured only by its purely cultural as- 
pects, but by its practical applications as well. We have business ramifica- 
tions all over the world. Thousands of American tourists scatter every year 
through this conic earth; hundreds of our students and teachers seek the 
practical advantages that foreign universities offer. We are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the necessity to know our neighbors through the 
interchange of language. Frontiers as we used to know them have ceased to 
exist. Today busses, automobiles, luxurious trains, palatial steamers, fast 
aeroplanes take us to and fro with a vertiginous rapidity, and this is nothing 
but the dawn of international communication, for travel is just in its in- 
fancy. The cultural benefits derived from intimate associations are, of 
course, of the utmost importance, but the commercial undertakings loom 
also quite promising and to deny this would be blindness in the light of 
evidence. In order to succeed in a business way, especially in foreign trade, 
it is necessary to have a psychological understanding of the people we deal 
with; we must have a medium that may lead to comprehension and give 
power to interpret the thoughts, the gestures, and the very life of the peo- 
ple. We may, in this connection, learn a lesson from England. She refused 
steadily, for a time, to learn the languages of those with whom she found 
herself gradually losing trade. The English attitude is now changed and 
languages are studied enthusiastically not alone for their cultural asset but 
for their practical value as well. Instead of being among the poorest lin- 
guists in the world, the English are now second to none. The French were 
formerly rated as poor linguists, partly, no doubt, because their language 
being accepted as the tongue of diplomacy, they did not feel the need for 
any other medium of expression. In recent times, however, they have reme- 
died that situation and developed an excellent system of language instruc- 
tion with most gratifying results both in prestige and in trade. Business, at 
home or abroad, is a vital element in a stable society. The old Greeks, who 
were practical men, realized so well the influence of commerce on the de- 
velopment of civilization that they divinized it and appointed Mercury and 
Apollo as the Olympic arbiters of business. Let us not forget that the inter- 
change of ideas as well as of goods must be transacted through language 
and hence the necessity for so-called educated people of knowing at least 
one language besides their own. Cultural and commercial values demand, as 
a prerequisite, linguistic values. Language is not alone a cultural ornament; 
it is a practical lever for the extension of trade and, above all, for the build- 
ing of mutual trust and common understanding. 

People will come to a closer friendship and harmony when they speak 
the same language. Men, after all, are all brothers in Adam and Eve; they 
proceed from the same common stock, the original amoeba and their funda- 
mental similarities outweigh their accidental differences. If leaders endowed 
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with responsibility could comprehend one another through the medium of 
the same speech, many diplomatic troubles would be eliminated. Asa matter 
of fact, it is impossible to have a common ground for understanding without 
that common denominator which we call language. We clamor today for 
peace, tolerance, freedom, and understanding. How can we acquire these 
common virtues if each man, each group, each leader sees only his own 
point of view limited by the narrow capacity of his intellect and his coun- 
try’s prejudices? It has been said that “science may unite men and produce 
peace.’’ Perhaps so because, said Pasteur, ‘science has no country” but, add- 
ed the same man, “scientists have one;”’ this is where the rub comes from 
and it is why the old adage has “gone with the wind.” Language will lead us 
naturally to a sort of humanitarian rationalism and, with a modicum of in- 
tellectual honesty, comprehension is likely to bring peace among common 
adversaries. The League of Nations may have accomplished and may still 
operate marvels but, whatever be the hopes pinned on such an international 
organization, “The League of Nations’ as Valeri said “‘presupposes a 
League of minds unified by the same ideals and actuated by the same 
spirit.’”” This cannot be accomplished in the midst of a confusion of tongues, 
an incomprehensible tower of Babel. Comprehension, unification of pur- 
pose, and, all in all, peace, will come through the speech properly under- 
stood by all. Our leaders, religious, political, or educational cannot afford to 
wrap themselves up in their Roman togas and forget that other men exist. 
We must have educated linguists capable of meeting other people on their 
own ground. Goethe said that “‘whosoever has acquired a new language has 
acquired a new soul.”” We may add that such a man has increased his power 
of action in manifold ways. Our schools, colleges, and universities are doing 
a patriotic duty in trying to teach modern foreign languages to our future 
leaders. We should always bear in mind that international intellectual co- 
operation and understanding are the surest roads that lead to peace. Peace 
is a state of mind built of comprehension; war is an attitude created by mis- 
understanding. But, you may say, why do we not have recourse to transla- 
tion? Why not have official translators? So it is; now, translators are lin- 
guists. We turn around the circle without jumping into it. Such a statement 
begs the question; it does not answer it. Furthermore, translation is nothing 
but an approximation. ‘“‘There are beautiful translations, perhaps; none is 
faithful.” Edmond Sherer said: “A translation always alters the back- 
ground of the original by using words that cannot be absolute equivalents of 
those it seeks to replace.” A photograph may carry to our mind a certain 
idea of the person represented, but the soul as well as the personality of the 
individual is not there; it cannot be exteriorized. So it is with a translation. 
Let us have a common basis of understanding through language. Anatole 
France used to say, “we pass through our time, we do not understand it.” 
True it is that there is so much confusion of heterogeneous ideas in our mod- 
ern world that it seems there is no definite conclusion we can see. No man 
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can predict the consequences or the outcome of the social drama that is be- 
ing acted upon the stage of the world today, but if we cannot cut the Gor- 
dian knot, we can, at least, have a larger grasp of the issues at stake if we 
are able to reach the soul of the people through their language. We need 
now more than at any other time men and women broadly and linguistically 
educated. 


III 


To sum up, let me say that to fail to recognize the practical ends of edu- 
cation is to ignore the realities of life, but to see no other is to betray the 
superior interests of humanity. A curriculum without language is a body 
without feet. Languages may be a store of information for the scholar, the 
professional as well as the business man. Many roads are closed to the in- 
dividual who knows no language but his own. As a rule he is narrow minded. 
Mr. Asquith wrote in 1916, “no country can rely upon its domestic stores of 
knowledge. In science, technical and pure, in history, antiquities, law, poli- 
tics, economics, philosophy, new researches are constantly leading to new 
discoveries, new and fruitful ideas are giving new pointers to thought, new 
application of old principles are being made available for new purposes. In 
this work all the civilized countries of the world collaborate, and in no 
branch of knowledge, abstract or concrete, disinterested or applied to the 
uses of man, can the specialist neglect the work of foreign students.” In sci- 
ence, says Professor B. F. Morgan, “where important discoveries may be 
pending; in commerce where vast sums of money may be involved; in medi- 
cine where precious human lives may be at stake, we should not have to 
wait and pray that a translator should come along and a publisher be found 
to give us the information.”’ Let us not forget that “he who knows only one 
language looks at the world with only one eye.” 

The study of languages properly made gives you a feeling of charity, of 
modesty, of self-detachment that combats the antisocial spirit of pro- 
vincialism, of insular pride and prejudice; it broadens the understanding 
of human problems. We have now in our schools a pet subject—we call it 
citizenship. Such a subject becomes a farce and is impossible to teach if one 
knows no other language but his own, because his restricted knowledge will 
cause him to center upon himself, “Love ye one another,”’ said the Master. 
Love presupposes knowledge and language is the channel that leads to the 
goal. 

I wish, too, that I could speak to you of the wholesome employment of 
our lesiure time that language may afford. Personally I am tired of mechan- 
ical stimuli, jazz, bridge, movies, automobiles, etc. I like to sit and read, to 
meditate and, as Marcus Aurelius used to say, “to find myself in solitude.” 
Varied literatures help me in this. 

We may affirm that languages are indispensable for direct intercourse 
with peoples of other nations; they are a source of intellectual pleasure and 
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elevated pride. They serve the purpose of industry and commerce; they are 
required for scientific information and research; they are an instrument of 
mental discipline and true culture; they provide valuable means for whole- 
some leisure; they are, said Mr. A. J. Roehm, “‘needed to gather and dis- 
seminate that more intimate knowledge of foreign countries which is nec- 
essary for the wise conduct of affairs by a democratic people.” They serve 
the purpose of peace by promoting international understanding and good 
will. Addison said once, ‘“‘other countries, other thoughts.” 

Language study will help to give us a certain broadening of the mind, 
thanks to the study of other people’s reactions. It will enlarge our universal 
comprehension of life and of men; it will give us a better hold on human 
problems. A narrow education ceases to be educational. Education, remem- 
ber, is neither American, German, English, nor French; education has no 
frontier; it is universal. The command of languages will help to transcend 
in mind and spirit the narrow compass of our own limitations. The history 
of civilization proves that progress has come through contact with other 
people’s ideas. Languages will stimulate intellectual brotherhood, destroy 
ignorance that begets fanaticism, will promote understanding and enhance 
peace and progress. Familiarity with languages is, in my mind, an absolute 
necessity for the preparation of our future leaders and a leveling up as J. S. 
Mill said, “‘of our own democracies.” 

Not to give the proper place to language study in our school curricula 
and allow undue room for so-called bread-and-butter subjects, means de- 
grading education and undermining our civilization. ‘“Man doth not live by 
bread alone.” 





The French Teacher is Lonely 


VERA L. PEACOCK 


Southern Illinois Teachers’ College, Carbondale, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—Suggested types of co-operation among foreign language teachers in 
small towns which would tend to alleviate the sense of professional isolation and discourage- 
ment of many beginning teachers.) 


N° one in this town speaks French.” “I never get a chance to talk 
with anyone who knows what I am talking about.” “If only I could 
hear a French lecture or go to meetings of the Alliance once more!’’ How 
often we hear such remarks from teachers in small towns! The loneliness 
and discouragement of the foreign language teacher in a small community 
constitute a far more important factor in the present complex and challeng- 
ing state of language teaching than we often realize. Unfortunately any 
improvement in the situation will have to come through the efforts of the 
small-town teacher herself, a young inexperienced teacher, usually, who 
needs all her energy for the large teaching load she must carry and for the 
new professional and social adjustments she must make. Nevertheless it 
is possible to provide the cultural associations and professional encourage- 
ment so greatly needed even under these conditions. The way lies through 
co-operation. 

In different parts of Illinois this last year French teachers and their 
pupils were hosts to similar groups from neighboring towns. They enjoyed 
French games and conversation, had luncheon or dinner together followed 
by a simple program or group singing, and went home with renewed interest 
to plan similar events for the future. These reunions took on various as- 
pects. Sometimes groups in near-by towns were invited to a French movie 
or program given in one school. On the Teachers’ College campus here the 
college and high school French clubs sponsored a conference for other 
French clubs with individual and group contests along dramatic and musi- 
cal lines. The three important results of these meetings, no matter what 
form they assumed, were: an increased enthusiasm on the part of the pupils; 
encouragement and a feeling of solidarity for the teachers; an awakened 
interest in the foreign language achievement of the pupils on the part of 
their parents. 

Measures such as these which tend to relieve the professional loneliness 
of the language teacher and to arouse the interest of the community might 
well be employed more widely. The simplest method, that of inviting a 
French class in a neighboring high school to a Christmas tea, a Mardi 
Gras celebration, or a French play, would seem to be possible in any school. 
Of course by working in larger units in which several schools participate the 
potential advantages increase tremendously. Such groups can afford to 
bring in good foreign films, can work up an effective puppet theater, or can 
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even establish an extensive collection of realia which may be used in the 
different member schools in turn. Such large groups enjoy not only in- 
creased material powers but the sustained enthusiasm and sense of achieve- 
ment growing out of effective co-operation exerted toward a valued end. 

Distance has offered less of a deterrent in these projects than some of 
the teachers anticipated. We have more than once taken pupils two hundred 
miles to see a French play at the state university. For the group activities 
we suggest, however, such heroic distances would not become a problem 
since the effective co-operation of several groups would not involve a 
radius of more than twenty to thirty miles in most sections of the country. 

There remain two other lines along which the small-town teacher may 
work to preserve living contacts with her field and make them effective in 
her teaching. The first involves her pupils also. It is to take them on occa- 
sional outings with a planned educational purpose. There is nothing novel 
about that but it would be news indeed if every school did it. A French II 
class from a high school fifty miles from Chicago recently spent a most 
profitable day in the city, starting with the Art Museum, moving next to a 
department store where the pupils visited the foreign book section and 
enjoyed French conversation with the charming Frenchwoman in charge 
of that department, thence to a restaurant specializing in French delicacies, 
and finally to see Mayerling. French classes in the Mississippi valley find 
their excursion grounds in the old towns of St. Genevieve and Cape Girar- 
deau with their interesting relics of their French past. Those farther south 
have all the riches of New Orleans to investigate. Other sections of the 
* country may be less fortunate but in all of them there are some locations 
of French cultural interest or willing groups of French people to help. We 
owe a great deal to the French men and women who respond so generously 
to the French teacher’s invitations to speak to students or to guide them 
in special activities. 

The last suggestion I have to offer involves the co-operation of the 
colleges and universities. At the Teachers’ College here we are ready to 
offer at any time an extension course to five or more people who are actually 
teaching French in the southern part of the state and who can arrange to 
get together one evening a week. The content of the course will vary with 
the group but our primary aim is to base all the composition and research 
work on the actual problems of the class members and to remedy individual 
deficiencies and solve individual problems in so far as possible. If the small- 
town French teacher wishes such a course he would not appeal in vain, 
I am sure, to the college or university of his region. The advantages are 
not by any means one-sided. Out of such contacts the schools of education 
and teacher-training departments acquire a better understanding of the 
current problems in their own areas and win the friendly co-operation of a 
willing, efficient group through which to work in their efforts to improve 
foreign language teaching. 





The Dilemma of the Young Instructor 


SYLVAIN S. MINAULT 
The University of Chicago 
(Author’s summary.—Does a four-year college career prepare a language instructor to embark 
upon his profession fully equipped to handle the language and conduct his classes with skill 


and imagination? The author presents the young instructor’s viewpoint and suggests a few 
workable remedies.) 


EARLY all college graduates and most laymen sincerely believe that 

a person well versed in a subject is naturally equipped to teach that 
subject successfully. When I was a fifteen-year-old boy in France, a young 
American instructor asked me to teach her conversational French. With 
true infantile lack of tact I expressed surprise at this, to which she an- 
swered: ‘‘Oh, I know enough to say, ‘C’est le chien, c’est le chat’.”’ I realize 
now that she was laboring under this popular delusion that a teacher need 
know only his subject-matter. 

Since that time, I have had ample opportunity to understand the be- 
wildering problems which confront the beginning instructor of foreign lan- 
guages in the United States. In an excellent article in the November issue 
of The Modern Language Journal, Dr. Philip H. Churchman makes a 
timely plea for a reappraisal of modern language teaching values. This 
he does from the standpoint of the department head, but the intending 
teacher certainly chimes in with a loud “Amen.” 

It would indeed be presumptuous for a Ph.D. candidate to discuss Dr. 
Churchman’s treatment of graduate study; therefore the following remarks 
will attempt to give the freshman instructor’s point of view of the problem 
set forth in the latter part of the article above mentioned, and, to a small 
extent, to offer some remedies which, undoubtedly, have been advocated 
many times before. 

The following experiences are not merely personal; they include the re- 
actions of other young colleagues with whom I have discussed these prob- 
lems. 

‘The most common complaint of the young instructor is that his lan- 
guage training has been inadequate for teaching, resulting in a fear of 
using the language as the medium of class expression. This early habit 
“‘jells’”’ and though the instructor pays constant lip service to “the direct 
method,” he actually uses it very little. Unless the department head insists 
upon the use of the foreign language in class, there is every likelihood that 
his new instructor will revert to English as often as possible, much to the 
disappointment of his students. My relatively short teaching experience 
makes me believe that constant use of the foreign language in class is by 
no means incompatible with the attainment of the reading ability as the 
chief objective. 
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Obviously there are many variable personal factors involved in the be- 
ginning instructor’s ability to handle the language itself, and he generally 
welcomes Mr. Churchman’s suggestion of a remedy in the “fifth-year plan” 
already in practice in some universities and foresighted municipalities. 
Though by this method his earning capacity is delayed one year, his greater 
proficiency and teaching ability—if he has had supervised teacher training 
—will ultimately result in better pay checks. Moreover, the M.A. degree 
has become almost a necessity even in high-school teaching. When the in- 
tending instructor understands that through the “‘fifth-year plan” he will 
find increased security for his beginning years, he will gladly submit to it. 
Moreover, the “fifth-year plan” seems to be the only present solution pos- 
sible for carrying out the redommendations of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study for teacher training.' It is impossible at the present time to squeeze 
any more training courses into the four-year curriculum. 

Second to the lack of language training the young instructor complains 
most often of inability to handle a class efficiently. While he is striving to 
attain proficiency his classes are likely to be dull, his students uninterested. 
Too many of these students are washed under the Bridge of Sighs; each 
student becomes a potential opponent of foreign languages, being too young 
to differentiate between the language itself and the poor teaching of it. 

Many of us feel that the college adviser, with a wise eye on the graduate 
school to be sure, has nevertheless recommended too many literary courses. 
Indeed, many university graduates, preparing for college teaching, have 
been discouraged from enrolling in Methods courses lest they become con- 
taminated by the ideas of the ‘educationalist.’ They are usually told that 
“anyone with average common sense can get up and teach a class!’’ Or, 
as Professor Churchman ironically points out, we should imitate the mas- 
ters under whom we have studied. This, however, is of little consolation and 
still smaller help when the freshman instructor finds himself face to face 
with a classroom of students waiting placidly to have their learning admin- 
istered as painlessly as possible in hourly doses. 

A friend told me recently that it was only after five years in college and 
two as an instructor that he had read his first book on Methods of Teaching 
and this solely because he was scheduled to teach the course the following 
year! Upon studying the text, he said he felt very much like saying, “Why 
didn’t somebody tell me these things?” 

The course had opened to him tremendous new possibilities. in tech- 
nique and had given him a comprehensive understanding of the field of 
modern languages which he had not hitherto realized. Questions that were 
debated in every association meeting and discussed in every language 
publication were, at last, made clear to him. The beginning instructor in 


*See C. M. Purin, The Training of Teachers of the Modern Languages (The Macmillan 
Company, New York), p. 95 ff. 
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languages, upon choosing his career enters a house divided; he cannot say 
“Aprés moi, le déluge,”’ for, for many of us, the deluge is perilously close. 
It will be ever closer if the poor grade of language teaching now too com- 
monly accepted is not rapidly remedied; it then behooves the adviser to 
acquaint his future colleague with the bewildering differences in opinion 
which exist in our field, that he may understand and practice the new 
methods that have been mastered and which are taken for granted by 
experienced professors. 

A frequent experience of the young instructor is that, upon assuming 
his duties, he is not told precisely what is expected of him, how he is to 
correlate his teaching with that of the department and for what aims the 
department asa whole is striving. This might lead him to believe—perish 
the thought—that some departments have no clear objectives, that each 
member teaches whatever and however he wishes; if this be true, it does 
little to diminish the confusion into which the young hopefuls are thrown. 

Though the novice is too often unaware of it, a tremendous amount of 
research has been done, and is now being carried on to facilitate his initial 
steps in the technical sphere of his profession. He must become acquainted 
with this material, must discuss it with trained teachers in Methods courses, 
read such texts as the excellent Cole and Tharp Modern Foreign Languages 
and Their Teaching (D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1937). A 
rereading of the most important chapters of this text before each school 
year will be of infinite help in avoiding class monotony and will serve as an 
inspiration, when, in more somber moments, we consider the profession as 
a thankless one. 

Regular reading of the magazines devoted to the interests of the pro- 
fession will acquaint the instructor with new approaches to teaching, will 
aid him in maintaining professional interest and in keeping up with the 
latest intellectual developments of the country whose language he is teach- 
ing. Some friends have told me that they have graduated and taught for 
some time without opening any of our many excellent journals. If the 
students in Methods and Literature classes are required to refer to valuable 
articles in these periodicals it should do much to insure the circulation of 
these journals even after the students have been graduated. Diplomatic 
hints from the department head will also help to develop the habit of read- 
ing worth-while articles among his beginning teachers. 

The novice, therefore, has a great number of weapons available with 
which to make his first teaching attacks more successful. The great pity 
is that these aids seem to be so seldom used. Once he puts them into prac- 
tice, he will find that the class period no longer seems endless and to these 
weapons his ingenuity should add many more of his own device. The follow- 
ing points are merely some that the author has found to be of particular 
benefit. 

The young instructor rightly looks to his superior for guidance in his 
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first teaching. Supervision, if well conducted, should be of great help in 
preventing the acquiring of faulty teaching habits. Most instructors to 
whom I have spoken not only expected supervision, but recall, as do I, 
the stimulating effects of the criticism and the benefits derived from a 
friendly discussion of their class procedure. Unfortunately, except in high 
schools, the practice is not very widespread. 

Visits to well-conducted classes in either high school or college seldom 
fail to disclose new procedures with which to combat that enemy of all 
teaching: monotony. Good classes under other teachers offer a challenge 
which we should be anxious to meet; they also give one the opportunity to 
see objectively conditions which might obtain in his own classroom. 

Student criticisms allow the instructor to keep out of the rut always 
present in the path of this profession which does not offer the checks of other 
careers. These criticisms must be made in questionnaire form, with objec- 
tive questions to guide the student in evaluating the course, its strong 
points and its weaknesses. They should be anonymous and the student 
should be impressed with the fact that his answers will be used only to 
improve the course and never to influence the instructor in his grading. 
The somewhat common practice of asking for a criticism of the course in 
the last question of a final examination is useless. The student has finished 
the important part of the test and is in a hurry to leave; furthermore, few 
students have such confidence in the impartiality of their masters to tell 
frankly what they think of them on the final examination! 

The author has used these questionnaires for the last three years, and 
though many of the student reactions have been disturbing, they have 
never been useless. The student thus feels that he has a say in the class in 
which he is enrolled and his interest is quickened. Too often, the student 
is looked upon merely as a component of a group which must cover a certain 
amount of work within a given time. Until we recognize the student as a 
personality, who has a right to ask why he is “taking” a course, and what he 
may derive from it, the teaching of foreign languages is likely to decline. 
Unfortunately, the immediate advantages of language learning are not 
apparent to every student, but must be presented to him and clarified for 
him. It behooves every instructor to tell his classes orally, or better, ina 
mimeographed booklet, the immediate and ultimate objectives of the 
course, the procedure followed and what the student may expect in the 
way of results after reasonably careful study. The great majority of our 
language students take languages because they are required. They look 
forward to the time when these irritating requirements will have been ful- 
filled; yet in cities such as Cleveland and Denver, in Universities such as 
Ohio State University, the University of Iowa and numerous others, stu- 
dents prefer languages as electives. The inference is unmistakable; when 
students are made aware of the possibilities of language study as soon as 
they enter the classroom, when they understand fully the way in which 
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they will acquire this new skill, and if they are never allowed to forget the 
aims and procedure, their co-operation and interest are automatically 
aroused. If the parents of tomorrow who are the students of today, are to 
demand that languages be kept in the curriculum, we must prove to them 
now that languages are worth while studying. 

The beginning instructor will always wonder and, I hope, worry about 
the results of his teaching. Fortunately, the numerous standardized tests 
now on the market will help him to compare his results with a national 
norm.? Mr. Churchman, in his article has so well pointed out the value of 
these tests that it would be superfluous to discuss them at length here. 
Let me merely say that regardless of the method used, a test can be found 
to measure the success or failure of one’s teaching. Standardized tests also 
offer a great help to the young teacher in choosing and stressing important 
idioms, vocabulary and grammar questions, though obviously he should 
not ‘‘point”’ his classes toward these tests. Judicious use of these examina- 
tions will allow the instructor to gage from time to time the progress made 
by his class. If a careful record is kept each year, he is able to find out which 
procedures and which kind of text produce the best results, allowing of 
course for variations in student abilities. The objective test in no wise rules 
out the use of the teacher-made test, it merely complements it. 

And finally, the novice must realize that he will be expected more and 
more to be an interpreter of the country whose language he teaches, of its 
culture, its history, its customs, its world contributions. Short digressions 
on these subjects in the classroom help to focus the interest of the students, 
and to integrate languages with his other courses. Thus the teacher’s 
knowledge of his seconde patrie is never complete; he must constantly read 
not only the periodicals of his own profession but also those which keep 
him intimately in contact with the latest developments in that country. 
Thus little by little, he will come to have a deeper understanding of its 
true soul, and he will realize that language teaching is a vastly more com- 
plex business than the ability to say: ‘‘C’est le chien, c’est le chat!” 


* For an excellent treatment of standard tests see: Cole and Tharp, Joc. cit., Chap. xi. 





French Typography for American Authors 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University, California 


(Author’s summary.—Do American authors adopt either the normal or the easiest styles of 
French typography?) 


MERICAN publishers of textbooks for the study of foreign languages 
seem to be aiming at the production of books which look as if they 
had been manufactured abroad. They are right in believing that a foreign 
appearance endears their books to the pupils who use them, and confers a 
stamp of authenticity on their publications. In the field of French text- 
books, the only one which we are competent to discuss, such notable 
advances have been made in Frenchifying American typography that it is 
worth while indicating a few features of French printers’ “style’’ which 
remain to be adopted by American authors and publishers before their 
work conforms completely to French usage. 

If the reader will open any book printed in France that he may have at 
hand, he should notice a difference in the spacing used with most punctua- 
tion marks. This is a difference much more fundamental than the use in 
France of certain type faces not common in this country. Inspection will 
show that only the period, comma, and ellipsis (“‘. . .””) stand unspaced 
after a French word. Next, the colon is practically always found spaced at 
equal distances between words in lower-case matter. The semicolon and the 
remaining punctuation marks are either centered between words, or else 
preceded by a half space and followed by a whole space. At the beginning 
or end of a line, quotation marks, dash, colon, semicolon, exclamation point 
and question mark are set off from the text by at least a thin space. This 
styling is growing commoner in American-made French readers, but one 
must look far indeed to find a colon spaced in the French style in a textbook 
set up by an American printer, probably because American authors are 
not familiar with this spacing. 

Let us now call attention to two differences in spacing which can easily 
be corrected by an American author without special assistance from the 
compositor. First, three asterisks used to stand for a proper name should 
not be spaced out; let them appear thus ‘““M***”. The other item is the 
shape of the French ellipsis, whose three dots are hardly any longer than 
an “em quad”’: (“...”). It is neither followed by a sentence period nor set 
off from the preceding word by a space. 

When American textbooks have been set up from the pages of a French 
original the French atmosphere has been preserved with the most success. 
This practice probably accounts for the appearance of the angular French 
guillemets, with proper spacing, in a large number of recent publications. 
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One is also pleased to notice an increasing use of the long dash, the French 
tiret, for the purpose of marking a change of speaker in a passage of dia- 
logue. However, some authors fail to embody parenthetical matter without 
using quotation marks in the text of citations, as the French do: «Gaston, 
dit Alphonse Daudet, c’était mon camarade Paul Aréne.» It may be help- 
ful in this connection to remark that single quotes are not used in France 
and that French bibliographers possess no conventional way of distinguish- 
ing book titles from the titles of magazine articles. 

French typography permits many variants in the matter of “style,” 
but it seems to the present writer that the simpler styles are the ones least 
favored by American authors. There is no obligation in France to use dia- 
critical accents on any capital letters except for C cedilla. Hence, in books 
printed for adults, only E, E, and EF are at all current. This explains how 
difficult it was to discover the pronunciation of the name of the late abbé 
Bremond (brem5), always printed BREMOND on title pages. The forms 
“Mme” and “Mlle” are quite as authentic as if superiors were used in 
these abbreviations, provided they are not followed by a period. It is true 
that the use of superiors is commoner in books. The superior types used in 
“Mile” and “Me” are not makeshift characters; the “‘l’s” do not rise above 
the capital “‘M” and the suffix ‘“‘me” appears depressed compared to the 
“’s”’. In the same way, the abbrexiation for numéro will generally appear 
“N°” in upper case and “n°” in lower case. In abbreviating the ordinal 
numerals, small roman caps or roman caps are distinctly favored when 
naming the centuries, followed only by the lower case superior “°’’, thus; 
xvi° siécle, X VIT® siécle. (The word siécle is seldom abbreviated in literary 
prose.) If the printer does not have superior letters on his linotype, he 
would never attempt to improvise substitutes, since a lower case “‘e” may 
by used with perfect propriety, e.g. ““X VIIe siécle.’”’ The writer feels sure 
that the styling of the following line of print is rare in France: 


L’HISTOIRE DE Paris Du XVIF si&cLE A NOS JOURS 


The upper-case superior is questionable as is the use of the caps with small 
caps. Before leaving the subject of superior letters, it should be added that 
footnotes do not need to be indicated by superior figures, index numbers in 
parentheses, e.g. (1), (2), etc., being used in most magazines and newspapers 
and by many book publishers. 

Finally, it would seem wise to employ the French virgule décimale more 
frequently, for it can be a real source of confusion. Let us write therefore: 
46.284,81 fr.; 0,95 centimes; 1.200 frs.; or 0 fr.95. (There are still other 
ways of quoting a price in francs and centimes.) Where no decimal is found 
in a large figure we have a choice of two styles, either 1.789.042 or 1 789 
042. In giving percentages, book publishers seem to favor 18 pour cent ot 
18 pour 100. The French abbreviation is not always a ligature as in English. 
Le Temps uses 0/0, which is simplicity itself for the compositor. 





Recognizing Our Problems 


EmMA LEE FARMER 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


(Author’s summary.—Modern language educators can show the crying need for unrestricted 
opportunity of high school students to elect a modern foreign language at least as early as 
the ninth grade; they can demonstrate to educators generally the contributions of modern 
language studies to general education.) 


S a rather regular reader of the Modern Language Journal in recent 
years, and as a parent interested in the proper modern language 
opportunities in our school systems of today, I should have been much 
concerned at the misgivings about the present status of modern language 
teaching expressed in various articles of the Modern Language Journal, 
even without the increased interest in the matter that my experience as a 
student in Education gives me. 

More than two hundred letters and documents which I have received 
personally on the subject during the past ten months (when the most 
challenging subject of modern foreign language opportunities called for 
practically all my spare time), have shown the problems of proper provision 
in our school systems for sufficient modern language courses to be of several 
definite types. It would seem the practical procedure, since Modern Lan- 
guage teachers of America have a federation through which to work, to 
distribute certain of these problems among committees for their solutions. 

Some of us have insisted upon living in a past educational era when 
most students of the secondary schools take one ancient, and one or more 
modern language in high school years. The fact is that for some years it has 
been true—and we must face the truth—that the large body of high school 
students of today get mo more than one foreign language, ancient or modern, 
if they get one. (As a parent and teacher I am glad that our schools do not, 
and perhaps will not discourage two or even three modern and ancient 
language electives by the students who know they have time for more than 
one.) But to serve best the numbers who normally want one foreign lan- 
guage, modern or ancient, there is no use playing with the fact that the 
school system cannot dispense Latin to all future modern language pupils— 
as is done in some surprising places—in the vague hope that there will be 
time for the modern language too, after the Latin is over. Before me, I have 
a letter from a progressive superintendent, whose opinion, I feel certain, 
represents the attitude of educators wholesomely friendly to modern lan- 
guage instruction. He says, “I believe we have taken a greater portion of 
the pupil’s time in languages than we should have, by requesting Latin as 
well as a modern language. I favor the program by which a pupil takes 
intensively one language, etc.’ 


’ By Professor Worcester Warren, Superintendent of Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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Committee Number One, then, I should suggest, should work through 
schools of education, and executives whose confidence they may gain, to 
make modern language electives available with Latin electives at least as 
early as the ninth grade. Common sense problems of pupil-readiness and 
economy of administration speak loudly for such a plan. The second of the 
cultural objectives on which Helen M. Eddy, in the Monograph number 24 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education, says modern language 
teachers agree, namely, an increased knowledge of English words, English 
grammar, and relationships between the foreign language and English, 
surely coincides with the present-day educator’s ideal of integration and 
orientation, and with the ordinary background of ninth grade students, it 
should not be difficult to convince educators of the need. One or more 
modern language electives, the choices to be based on demand of patrons and 
students in each community in the offerings of all ninth grade curricula, 
where electives can be offered at all, is a tangible and important aim. Gener- 
ally wherever the choice of a modern language is possible, and no false 
restrictions placed upon its election, pupils have not failed to elect modern 
language, to benefit and enliven the whole of the high-school course. 

The function of the next committee should be to remove all artificial 
obstacles in the way of free choice of a modern language by pupils who prefer 
to begin with a modern language. The fact that, during the past decade, 
the movements of colleges, one after the other, to place entrance units in 
foreign language upon an equal plane, is evidence that the efficacy of pupil- 
choice, is important. Whatever may be the action of the few remaining 
colleges which insist, for A.B. degree, at least, that students must either 
sacrifice their choice, if they prefer solid modern language study first, or 
double the foreign language load during grades nine-twelve, the modern 
language committees can speak with authority to school boards that the 
possible requirement of a few colleges for Latin specifically, gives no possible 
fair connection to the practice of depriving all the ninth grade pupils who 
have no plans for Latin (or no immediate plans for the ancient language) 
their right to elect a living language just as early. Even if some of us, 
estimating that future doctors, lawyers, and ministers may supply their 
pre-professional needs for Latin in a modern Latin language (unless they 
prefer Latin as such) grant that, at some time or other certain Latin roots 
should be learned intact, this is far from saying that the future member of 
a profession, which he is to begin about ten years in the future, must give up 
his right to modern language study. A story which may be called the 
“Parable of Passing the Buck to the Colleges,” came to me during my 
numerous recent investigations. In a certain large and progressive city, 
the authorities repeatedly explained, when asked why their ninth grade 
had no modern language elective, ““Why, a large proportion of these stu- 
dents go to a college where Latin is required!” Finally a curious citizen 
requested permission to check the rolls of the members of the past year's 
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class now attending college. Five-hundred-thirty-three of the year’s graduates 
were in colleges—but only three in colleges requiring specifically Latin 
for entrance. 

Will this insistence upon breaking up the ninth grade monopoly of 
Latin, because it is less democratic, less scholarly, and less educational than 
free election between Latin and a modern language, make for tense relations 
toward our colleagues, the Latin teachers, whose contributions to the 
curriculum through the ages we cannot help admire? Quite the contrary. 
Latin teaching and Latin scholarship thrive best when the ones taught are 
learning from deliberate choice, and not from pressure. In fact, it will not be 
at all surprising, if, in addition to stressing the advantages of a “pupil- 
impelled” choice, a criterion of the content of progressive education, our 
modern language committee whom we may name to campaign for free 
choice by students, between the modern and the ancient language, may 
find a considerable amount of data to demonstrate the fact that scholarship 
in both ancient and modern languages is better when both types are offered in the 
curriculum, not later than the ninth grade. Dr. Charles E. Little, whose 
name is easily recognized among the liberal and far-seeing Latinists of the 
country, writes: ‘‘Your general proposition is perfectly sound to allow a 
free choice of modern language.” 

Another vital committee may well insist that expression for certain 
language choice be allowed. Spanish, according to the report of Dr. Carl 
Jessen, in 1934, was not even offered in five-sixths of the schools reporting 
in his foreign language census of that year. This is noticeable in view of the 
fact that, in many schools where free choice is given, even schools outside 
the southwest and west, Spanish stands at or near the top in student selec- 
tion. A capable lady executive in one of our progressive high schools re- 
cently explained to me that for some unknown reason, the demands for 
French and German locally had fallen off. What an excellent opportunity 
to give outlet to the demand for Spanish! She may have observed the fact 
that in her own state, the introduction of Spanish offerings so far have 
shown rich response. 

The modern language dilemma, like most misfortunes, can find correc- 
tion, in part, at least, by a recognition of the causes of the dilemma. There 
cannot be, either in quantity or quality, fully satisfactory results unless we, 
as those who know best the problem, are willing to work for modern lan- 
guage offerings as early as Grade Nine, with freedom of choice (based on 
demand and regulated by economy), and true recognition of modern 
language units as comparatively strong in social-integration and college 
and life-preparatory units. 





A Glossary of Baseball Terms in Spanish 


Graypbon S. DE LAND 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


(Author's summary.—Many teachers and most students are sports-minded; the list offered 
below has proved interesting in the classroom. Some of the Spanish used is “castizo”’; much of 
it is in the nature of recently-coined words and idioms to suit the needs of this game which is 
spreading among our neighbors to the south. Interesting comparisons may be made with the 
article of Professor Alexander D. Gibson, “The Vocabulary of Sports in French,” in the 
February 1939 issue.) 


HE entries in the glossary are given under five headings: masculine 

nouns, feminine nouns, adjectives, verbs, and idioms. The author has 
found that this plan helps the student who is visual-minded to best retain 
vocabulary. All of the terms have been found in various Spanish language 
magazines and newspapers in this country, Mexico, Cuba, and South 
America. The writer is especially indebted to the sport write-ups occurring in 
the following newspapers: La Voz (New York), La Prensa (New York), 
La Crénica (El Callao, Pert), Diario de la Marina (Havana), La Prensa 
(San Antonio), El Universal (Mexico City). 


EL aficionado—fan diamante—diamond 

apoderado—manager (also gerente) doble header 

assist entrenador—trainer 

atléticos (los)—Athletics episodio—inning (also cuadro, entrada) 

batazo—hit (also, hit, incogible) equipo—team 

bate—bat (also garrote, palo, macana, equipo visitante—visiting team 
manopla) error 

bateador—batter estadio—stadium 

bateo—batting estado de los clubs—position of the 

bésbal, bésbol, beisball teams 

blanqueo—shutout foul 

box (also caj6n) garrote—bat (also bate, palo, macana, 

brazo—arm manopla) 

brazo equivocado—south paw (also gerente—manager (also apoderado) 
zurdo, chopo) . gigantes (los)—Giants 

cachorros (los)—Cubs guante—glove 

caj6n—box (also box) hit (also batazo, incogible) 

campeé6n—champion hit doble—two bagger, double 

campeonato—championship hit limpio—clean hit 

campo—field hit triple—three bagger, triple 

capitén—captain incogible—hit (also batazo, hit) 

cardenales (los)—Cardinals indios (los)—Indians 

catcher (also receptor) infield 

corredor—runner infielder 

cuadro— inning (also entrada, episodio) jardin—outfield 

cuadro de juegos—schedule jardinero—outfielder 

chopo—left hander, south paw (also jonr6n—homerun 
brazo equivocado, zurdo) jonronero—homerun hitter 
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juego—game 

juego de estrellas—all-star game 

juego nocturno—night game 

jugador—player 

ladr6n de bases—base stealer 

lanzador—pitcher (also tirador) 

mayores (los)—majors 

menores (los)—minors 

miembro—member of the team 

monticulo—mound, pitcher’s box 

out 

palo—bat (also bate, garrote, macana, 
manopla) 

parque—park 

partido—game 

pase—pass, walk 

pelotero—baseball player 

piratas (los)—Pirates 

promedio—average 

put out 

receptor—catcher (also catcher) 

recluta—recruit 

revendedor—ticket scalper 

sacrificio—sacrifice hit 

sencillo—single 

shortstop 

terrenos mojados (los)}—wet grounds 

tigres (los)—Tigers 

tirador—pitcher (also lanzador) 

triunfo—win 

viaje a la goma—trip to the plate 

yanquis (los)—Yankees 

zurdo—left hander, south paw (also 
brazo equivocado, chopo) 

LA actuacién—play, performance 

alineaci6n—line up 

anotacién—score 

anotaci6n por entradas—score by in- 
nings 

base 

base clave—first base(man) (also pri- 
mera base) 

base por bolas—base on balls 

base robada—stolen base 

baterfas (las)—batteries 

bola—ball (also pelota) 

carrera—run 

carrera bateata, empujada—run batted 
in 

curva—curve 

defensa—defense 

delantera—lead 

derrota—rout, defeat 


doble jugada—double play 

ducha—dugout, showers 

entrada—inning (also cuadro, episodio) 

estrella—star 

gente—people 

jugada—play 

liga—league 

lucha por el pend6n—pennant race 

macana—bat (also bate, garrote, paol, 
manopla) 

manopla—bat (also bate, garrote, palo, 
macana) 

mAscara—mask 

novena—nine 

ofensiva—offensive 

palomita—fly ball 

pelota—ball (also bola) 

pelota lanzada—pitched ball 

primera base—first base(man) (also 
base clave) 

segunda base—second base(man) 

serie—series 

serie mundial—world’s series 

temporada—season 

tercera base—third base(man) 


Adjectivos: 


actual—present 

americano—American 

beisbolero—baseball 

brillante—brilliant 

consecutivo—consecutive (also segui- 
dos) 

embasado—left on base 

ligero—fast 

mayor—major 

menor—minor 

nacional— National 

peloteril—baseball 

regular 

seguidos—consecutive, in a row (also 
consecutivo) 

Gltimo—last 

veterano—veteran 


Verbos: 


abanicar—fan, strike out (also abani- 
quear, estraquear) 

abaniquear 

anotarse—hang up a win or a mark 

batear—bat, bat in 

blanquear—shut out, whitewash 

chocar—collide with 

deslizarse—slide (also resbalar) 

destacarse—stand out, be prominent 
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doblar—double 

estraquear—strike out (also abanicar, 
abaniquear) 

jugar—play 

lanzar—pitch 

pegar—peg or throw the ball 

perder—lose 

rebotar—bound 

resbalar—slide (also deslizarse) 

vencer—win 


Modismos: 


anotarse un triunfo—hang up a win 

atrapar la pelota—catch the ball 

batear por—bat for 

bien proporcionado ofensivamente y 
defensivamente—(a team) well bal- 
anced offensively and defensively 

cotizarse las apuestas—quote the odds 

cruzar la goma—cross the plate 

cruzarse bates con—cross bats with 
(also medirse con) 

cubrir terreno—cover ground 

de repuesto—(a) reserve (player) 

dejar caer—let drop 

dejar escapar una palomita—drop a fly 

dejar pasar una—let one go by 

derrotar (nueve) por (seis)—win (9) 
to (6) 

deshacerse de una decaida—get out of 
a slump 

detener la pelota—stop the ball 

dividir honores—split a double header 

elevar una palomita al jardin—hit a fly 
ball (also pegar una planchita) 

encontrarse empatado—be tied 

entrar en calor—get into a dispute 

escaler el monticulo—mount the rub- 
ber, start on the mound 

gozar de—enjoy (a game, a lead) 

igualar el record—equal the record 

ir al bate—go to bat (also subir al bate) 
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llevar la delantera—take the lead 

mantenerse en perfecto control—have 
perfect control 

mantenerse en (sexto) lugar—stay in 
(sixth) place 

medirse con—cross bats with (also 
cruzarse bates con) 

morir en (tercera)—die on (third) 

objetar una decisi6n—object to a de- 
cision 

obtener carreras—get runs 

ocupar la loma—occupy the mound 

ofrecer un logro de (10) a (1)—offer 
odds of (10) to (1) 

pegar un flaicito—hit a pop fly 

pegar un foul (corto, largo)—hit a (short, 
long) foul 

pegar una planchita—hit a fly (also 
elevar una palomita) 

perder la tirada—amiss the throw 

posponer por lluvia—postpone on ac- 
count of rain 

quedado en base—left on base 

quedarse abaniqueando—strike out, go 
down swinging 

regalar la base—give a pass, to walk, 

recibir un pase gratuito—draw a pass 
or walk 

robar bases—steal bases 

sacar del box—take out of the box 

sacar el out—get the out 

ser abanicado—be struck out 

ser golpeado en la cabeza—get struck 
on the head 

subir al bate—go to bat (also ir al bate) 

suspenderse el juego—call off the game 

vencer por (cinco) a (dos)—win by (5) 
to (2) 

volar por encima de—go over the head 
of 
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Observations on Spanish 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 


(Author’s summary.—Some facts relating to the Spanish language and literature, set forth 
in order to combat widespread ignorance of these great subjects.) 


T is by no means unusual, among those whose profession it is to teach 

Spanish in regions of the United States remote from areas possessing a 
Spanish cultural heritage and Spanish linguistic contacts, to feel the sting 
of a rather general indifference to it, shared in even by persons of extensive 
culture. In a large number of our institutions of learning, Spanish is not per- 
mitted in the satisfaction of even undergraduate degree requirements, some 
rejecting it for the A.B., and others for the B.S.; some because they do not 
regard it as culturally sufficient; others withholding their commendation 
for the scientific sphere. This state of things calls for explanation and pro- 
test. 

Viewing the matter first from the linguistic side, there is not lacking in 
authoritative quarters testimony to the virtues of Spanish. Butler-Clarke, 
author of a history of its literature, speaks of Spanish as “the most stately 
of living languages,” and A. F. G. Bell, in his Contemporary Spanish Litera- 
ture, calls it “the most noble of living tongues.” Julius Storm wrote in 
Englische Studien in 1892 that, among the Romance languages Spanish is 
“perhaps the most grave, martial, manly, and dignified.” F. Wulff, in Un 
Chapitre de Phonétique (1889), remarked that Spanish is “perhaps the most 
sonorous, harmonious, elegant, and expressive of the Neo-Latin languages.” 
Havelock Ellis has written (in The Soul of Spain) that “when all the impor- 
tant commercial uses of Spanish are put aside, there can be no doubt that 
Spanish literature is one of the great literatures of the world, while the lan- 
guage itself is so strong and beautiful, and so well tempered, that we can 
easily understand how it has seemed to some persons that if any living 
tongue were selected as the universal medium of international communi- 
cation, it could only be that of Castile.” 

There is the danger, of course, that comparisons of the inherent quali- 
ties which we see, or think we see in language, with a view to establishing 
the planes upon which we wish them to rest, can be easily pushed to ex- 
tremes. Thus a certain French woman, in intense devotion to her mother 
tongue, was wont to maintain in all seriousness that “Je t’aime” is the 
crowning glory of all “I love you’s,” imparting a thrill impossible of attain- 
ment in any other tongue. Nevertheless the glowing compliments above 
have their significance, although it is recognized that there is no absolute 
criterion whereby to judge the esthetic qualities of languages, at least none 
that is satisfactory to the whole human race. 
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The same can be said in regard to literature. I once read a paper before a 
state Philological Association, and while I was reading it wished heartily 
that I had taken the advice of Voltaire and stayed at home in my garden. 
My time came at the very end of a two-day period, and the small but faith- 
ful audience was tired. But even if my hearers had been in prime condition, 
I should still have felt lonely and depressed. Because who in that group, 
searchers after knowledge as they were, Professors of English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, received mental stimulus from the, to me, magic names 
of Juan Valera, Pérez Galdés, Palacio Valdés? Not once in that gathering, 
and in some others that I have attended, did I hear any professor of the 
Classics, or of English, mention a Spanish author, not even Cervantes or 
Blasco Ibéfiez, supposed by many to have entirely monopolized the Spanish 
language for works of the imagination. Not even my French-teaching col- 
leagues, and this is the most unkindest cut of all, often favor me with the 
grateful sound of a Spanish name upon their lips. Indeed a certain professor 
of French and head of a southern university’s department of Romance 
Languages, pairing off Cervantes with Rabelais, inferred that French liter- 
ature is superior to Spanish by an amount equal to exactly everything in 
addition to the work of Rabeleis that French literary genius has produced. 
Believe it or not! 

Professor Warshaw wrote some years ago: “I have repeatedly heard 
advisers during registration ask students what on earth they wanted to 
study Spanish for, and jokingly commend their egregious brightness when 
they said ‘because it is easy.’ I have heard an adviser tell a young woman, 
who seriously wanted to teach Spanish, that the subject was of no value, 
although this adviser admitted to me later that he knew practically nothing 
about Spanish, the world which it represents, the opportunities for teachers 
of Spanish, or the demand for them.” A Dean of Education of my own ac- 
quaintance remarked to a student desiring graduate work in Spanish, that 
Spanish literature is insufficient to justify the offering of graduate courses 
in it. My collection of quaint sayings also includes the commentary of the 
Dean of Deans of a southern university who was not aware that Spanish has 
a relation to Latin. His respect for French was large, because, as he said, 
French derived from that classic source. It has never been quite clear to me 
just what he thought of the inclusion of Spanish in departments of Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Professor Calvin Thomas aptly stated the case of genuine literary 
scholarship versus prejudice: ‘“‘There are a score or more of literatures, all 
highly interesting, and each of them rich enough to furnish the specialty of 
a life-time. The attempt to grade them with respect to their relative values 
is simply an expression of personal prejudice and personal limitations. One 
usually has a poor opinion of a literature that he does not know anything 
about.” 

Refreshing words these. If only they fell on wider audiences of receptive 
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ears! But as this is too much to hope, we must go on with our defense of 
Spanish. 

The memorable names of Ticknor, Longfellow, Lowell, Prescott, Wash- 
ington Irving, are intimately associated with Spanish letters, although 
there was no steady progress in the general study of Spanish either with 
them or because of them. The Spanish-American war of 1898, the opening 
of the Panama Canal, and finally the wholesale substitution of Spanish for 
German, in 1917, 1918, and 1919, aided by a more or less unreasoning and 
certainly over-worked popular tendency to associate Spanish primarily with 
schools of commerce and business, fairly forced the hands of those in charge 
of educational affairs, and Spanish became firmly established, to the con- 
tinuing disgust, unfortunately, of many a professor of French and of Ger- 
man, to say nothing of the teachers of Latin and Greek. 

Traditions, and prejudices that result therefrom, are troublesome things 
and even time in this case does not appear to have had its usual effect upon 
them. France of the sixteenth and seventeenth ceuturies hated Spain, and 
the French philosophers of the eighteenth century despised her as a land of 
fanaticism and ignorance. Voltaire remarked that Spain was a country with 
which we were no better acquainted than with the most savage parts of 
Africa, and which did not merit a closer intimacy; while Montesquieu wrote 
that the Spaniards have only one really great book, whose object is to make 
fun of all their others. It is true that in the same place Montesquieu affirmed 
that in Charenton some madmen were confined just to convince the world 
that other Frenchmen were sane; and so his remark on the paucity of Span- 
ish letters may be subject to some discount as mere jocularity; but at all 
events it is certain that the sarcasm of these two brilliant Frenchmen was 
not without effect on the general uninformed opinion regarding Spanish 
literature, especially in France and England, and of course also, by reflec- 
tion, in the United States. 

In opposition to these two great ironical detractors comes, in 1862, the 
opinion of von Schack, historian of the Spanish drama: “If our century, 
which is distinguished by the multiplicity of its intellectual work, desires to 
know thoroughly the treasures of the richest and most brilliant theater in 
Europe, this desire will be greatly heightened by remembering the powerful 
influence that it has exercised for more than a century on those of the other 
nations.” And again: “the immense richness of the Spanish theater, of 
which it can be said that it surpasses in volume that of all the other nations 
combined.”’ Von Schack was much concerned over the fact that the German 
drama owes so much to foreign sources. ‘“‘To the study of Shakespeare,” he 
said, “we owe all that is most valuable in the production of the German 
dramatic muse, and a profounder knowledge of the Spaniards might suggest 
to us also in the same way more fertile inspirations, and perhaps give a be- 
ginning to a new era in the German theater.” Again he says: “The Spanish 
drama ought to be the school of our young students. Where, but in Spain, 
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shall we find a fountain head so copious and inexhaustible of excellent dra- 
mas, so genuinely poetic, and appropriate to all scenic exigencies? It would 
be unpardonable not to use these treasures, and the reforming influences 
. which, for the purification of the dramatic taste, these notable compositions 
would have.” According to Grillparzer, ‘“Lope is not precisely the greatest 
poet, but he is the most poetic temperament of the modern era.” Coventry 
Patmore, quoted by Fitzmaurice-Kelly in his New History of Spanish Lit- 
erature, speaks of ‘“‘that characteristic note of gravity of matter and gaiety 
of manner, which is the glittering crown of art, and which, out of Spanish 
literature, is found only in Shakespeare, and even in him in a far less obvi- 
ous degree.’’ To come nearer home, William Dean Howells wrote in Har per’s 
Monthly in 1915: “Take the instance of another solidified nationality (hav- 
ing just mentioned the German), take the Spanish, and you have first-class 
modern fiction, easily surpassing the fiction of any other people, now that 
the Russians have ceased to lead.” 

When certain educators say of Spanish literature that it can be profit- 
ably neglected, they mean doubtless to refer to its quality—of which they 
are excellent judges, to be sure, not having read in it—but it is amusing to 
think of the matter quantitatively in respect to such remarks. I quoted von 
Schack as saying that the dramatic literature of Spain exceeded that of all 
the rest of Europe combined, and those who are unfamiliar with the enor- 
mous intellectual productivity of the Spaniards must have thought such a 
claim a gross exaggeration. But observe: Lope de Vega wrote between 1500 
and 1800 pieces, Tirso de Molina 400, Calderén 120, to mention only a part 
of their life’s activities. These plays were all in verse and generally compli- 
cated in plot. Spain had a fixed theater fully seventy-two years before 
France. Lope de Vega, in 1632, counted sixty-six dramatic authors in Cas- 
tile alone, all contemporaries and at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, according to Cejador y Frauca, it was possible to enumerate some 
thirty thousand dramatic compositions of Spanish authorship. Lope’s son- 
nets alone have been estimated at 2989, a number which makes the 317 of 
Petrarch, accounted one of the most copious of sonneteers, seem trifling. 
If any one doubts that most of Lope’s sonnets are gems of poetry, I can only 
suggest that he read some of them, even if he has to learn Spanish for the 
purpose. There has been indeed far too much derogation of the literary prod- 
ucts of Spanish genius by persons who cannot read intelligently a line of 
the language. 

Some idea of the general literary output in Spain in the nineteenth cen- 
tury may be gained by the contemplation of a set of 376 volumes of Spanish 
dramatic pieces composed between 1820 and 1920, now in the library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Seven thousand plays are here included. Then 
there is that vast collection of the best of Spanish literature from the begin- 
nings, in perpetual process of publication, which is included so far in nearly 
a hundred large volumes—small print and thin paper—of the Biblioteca de 
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autores espanoles. Those who arrogantly affirm that there is not much in 
Spanish should be condemned to reading in these volumes for the remainder 
of their natural lives, leaving aside all other pursuits. As an occasional vari- 
ant to the sentence, some could be set to work on the finest encyclopedia of 
modern times, the seventy-volume Enciclopedia Espasa. 

It must not be forgotten that Spain has the greatest ballad literature in 
the world, that she brought into being the “picaresque”’ novel for other 
great literatures to imitate, and that, while not creating the pastoral novel, 
she developed the type to its greatest perfection. 

When the extreme fertility of many great Spanish men of letters is 
brought to the attention of, let us say, indifferent listeners, their first reac- 
tion is apt to be a mild sort of incredulity; and their second a feeling, re- 
vealed perhaps in a sympathetic smile of pity, that a large part of Spanish 
literature must be woefully lacking in form and depth. But it is hardly pru- 
dent, out of preconceived notions of the superiority of some other litera- 
tures over Spanish, and in the absence of first-hand contacts, to come to 
such a conclusion. Professor Rennert, the only mortal who has claimed to 
have read all of Lope’s 470 extant comedias, asserted that not one of them is 
without repeated bursts of lofty poetry which only a splendid genius could 
have written. Calderén, often mentioned by his admirers, including W. 
Schlegel, in the same breath with Shakespeare, in addition to his 120 pub- 
lished comedias, wrote 70 autos sacramentales. These are religious dramatic 
pieces concerned with the mystery of the Eucharist, and serving for open- 
air performances at Corpus Christi festivals. Think of the amazing versatil- 
ity of a poet who could write seventy plays on a single circumscribed topic, 
without sacrificing variety, and without sinking once to a mediocre produc- 
tion—but that is precisely what Calderén did. 

Versatility, in the field of literature, is indeed one of the most striking of 
Spanish attributes. The splendid intellectual energy of Spain has persisted 
throughout the centuries, even in times when our more materially minded 
country has regarded that land as most decadent, bringing before us in 
these latter years, to mention just a few scattered manifestations of its 
characteristic habits of prolific literary contribution, the enormous work of 
Pérez Galdés, exceeding in bulk that of Balzac, the immense dramatic rep- 
ertory of the brothers Alvarez Quintero, the more than a hundred fine plays 
of Jacinto Benavente, an author little known, like the others (though a 
Nobel Prize winner), in the United States. 

No one has yet made anything like a complete investigation of Spanish 
scholarship. If a volume could be prepared for Spain similar to the Science 
and Learning in France, it would astound a great many people who are not 
interested in the general affairs of other nations until they can show a dan- 
gerous military and naval armament. How indeed is it possible to doubt 
the intellectual curiosity of a people which took precedence over all others 
in the colonization of the New World, a feat, says Charles Lummis, the 
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most marvelous in all history. It was Spaniards, he notes, who first saw and 
explored the greatest gulf in the world; Spaniards who discovered the two 
greatest rivers; Spaniards who first found the greatest ocean; Spaniards who 
first went around the world; Spaniards who first saw that there were two 
continents of America; Spaniards who carved their way into the interior of 
our own land, as well as of all that to the south, and founded their cities a 
thousand miles inland long before the Anglo-Saxons came to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The early Spanish spirit of finding out, as Lummis well reminds 
us, was fairly superhuman. 

All of these things have come to lie dormant in memories which would 
have conserved them actively enough if misgovernment and misfortune had 
not eliminated Spain as a constant commercial rival. Sr. Ortega, of the 
University of Wisconsin, relates that he was engaged in conversation by a 
lady principal of an important high school, who asked him in all seriousness: 
“Do you have pianos in Spain?” In Sr. Ortega’s own words: “I was about to 
mention the name of Antonio de Cabezén, author of the first musical com- 
position for keyed instruments, of Antonio de Santa Marfa, the inventor 
of the most advanced system of fingering known in Europe in the sixteenth 
century. I was tempted to make a display of my historical learning. But I 
changed my mind and decided not to take the matter seriously. ‘Yes,’ I an- 
swered, ‘We do have pianos in Spain, but it is a very recent thing. If I re- 
member correctly, one of the principal attractions on the occasion of the 
visit of the President of France some two years ago was a piano concert at 
the Teatro Real. Do you know, up to then we had never played anything 
but the guitar’.” “Is that so?” commented his interlocutor. 

In the same article Sr. Ortega tells of a remarkable item on the front 
page of the New York Times, concerning the arrival of a ship in New York 
which had sailed from Madrid!—a bit of information which would probably 
not startle the large numbers in this country who have not yet discovered 
that Spanish is not the national language of Brazil. 

The worst of it all is that in colleges, whether from the general habit of 
associating lack of scholarly traditions with things Spanish, or on account of 
that great and widespread delusion that Spanish is “easy,” or for both these 
reasons, we do not usually have in the Spanish classes a fair share of the 
cream of the student body. What we do have, in large part, is described in 
the words of Professor Willis Knapp Jones: “The flighty girl who comes to 
college for the social life, but who has always hated languages, takes Span- 
ish. The well-intentioned who have tried for a year or two to conquer 
French, take up Spanish in the confidence that it will carry them through. 
The athlete is steered by zealous alumni and coaches to the Spanish class, 
there to try the same crashing tactics that bring him victory on the grid- 
iron.” 

It must be acknowledged too that the quality of Spanish teaching has 
not always been on the highest level. Too many chairs of Spanish or in- 
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structorships have been occupied by original teachers of German, men and 
women dropped from the German language ranks in the great débécle of 
1917-19, who had naturally not assimilated the special flavor and genius of 
the Spanish language and literature, and who taught them, without great 
enthusiasm, for a living. 

Is it not painfully significant, as Professor J. P. W. Crawford has point- 
ed out, that in Columbia University, up to 1922, of sixty-six doctoral dis- 
sertations presented in the department of Romance Languages, only six 
had to do with Spanish literature or philology? Statistics are not at hand to 
bring information on this matter up to date, but in all probability they 
would reveal the same general avoidance of Spanish as a major graduate in- 
terest. 

Our most eminent literary critics, quite generous in references to prod- 
ucts of French and German genius, rarely allude to Spaniards. Occasion- 
ally the name of Cervantes comes up for mention, or that of Calderén, or 
maybe Baroja, but Spanish is emphatically not, in any real sense, on the 
average reviewer’s horizon. Professor Mark Van Doren, in the December 6, 
1933, issue of The Nation, in an article entitled “Education by Books,” draws 
up a list of ‘the acknowledged masterpieces of poetry, history, philosophy, 
fiction, natural science, political and economic theory.” This list appears in- 
tended as relatively exhaustive with inclusion of the Volsunga Saga, the 
Bible, and the Song of Roland. Nine of the masterpieces are Greek, ten 
Latin, twelve French, nine German, seven Italian, twenty English(!), two 
Russian, two Dutch, and ome Spanish. And so, like numbers of his col- 
leagues, this learned critic is still laboring under the two-century-old, 
Montesquieu-promoted delusion that the Spanish have only one real book. 

In 1918 Professor Franklyn Bobbitt, of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, in his book The Curriculum, proved to his own com- 
plete satisfaction that Spanish is due only scant respect, except from a com- 
mercial point of view, and should be eliminated from our schools and col- 
leges. He based his argument on a count by nationality, excluding English, 
of the books in Everyman’s Library. Out of the more than seven hundred 
volumes then in the collection he discovered that only three were the work 
of Spaniards! 52 were French, 23 Greek, 14 Russian and Polish, 11 Latin, 
11 German, 10 Scandinavian, 8 Italian, 5 the output of Oriental Nations; 
and these figures demonstrated conclusively to Professor Bobbitt, not only 
that Spanish is insignificant from a literary point of view, but also that 
Latin and German present identically equivalent claims, and that “French 
is head and shoulders above” all other literatures outside of English. 

Fortunately for Spanish, not every one approaches Everyman’s Library 
with the child-like faith of Professor Bobbitt, or subscribes to the naive as- 
sumption that all, or even most, that is best in all foreign literatures, finds 
its way into English translation. How poverty stricken indeed the combined 
Oriental nations with their paltry five volumes! 
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I have said nothing along certain lines conventionally followed to prove 
the dignity of Spanish as a subject of study for students of the United 
States. I might have quoted at length from captains of industry, from for- 
mer secretaries of State Colby and Kellogg, from Mr. Hoover. The last- 
named has reminded us that English is compulsory in most of the schools in 
the other eighteen republics of our hemisphere, and has asserted with em- 
phasis that we ought to make Spanish at least available in all of our own 
schools. Senator Borah, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, took up the study of Spanish at sixty-two, feeling he could no 
longer endure the embarrassment of knowing nothing about the language, 
with so many South American, Mexican, Cuban, and Philippine problems 
pressing for solution. We do well to remind ourselves of the vast and varied 
heritage that remains to us from the Spanish pioneering and occupation of 
half of our continent, making a knowledge of Spanish imperative for re- 
search work in many phases of American history. We may remember too 
that Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, even in their day, clearly 
perceived the advantages, for American citizenship in its broadest sense, 
of the study of Spanish. 





A Substitute for a Sabbatical Leave’ 


CHARLES A. CHOQUETTE 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


(Author’s summary.—For those who have no sabbatical year but wish to spend a year in 
France without taxing the budget too much, the way is open for an exchange professorship 
with a professor of a French Lycée. While the financial reward is small the educational and 
cultural advantages are great.) (Cf. article by M. Hilleret, page 356.) 


UR colleges and universities have not yet found it possible to include 
everyone on their sabbatical program, consequently the younger lan- 
guage instructors are often forced to pursue further study or research abroad 
at a considerable sacrifice. Out of this need arose the idea of arranging an 
exchange of posts with some professeur de Lycée in France. Fortunately, 
after two years of persistence, arrangements were made whereby not only 
teaching positions were exchanged but apartments and salaries as well. 

Many Frenchmen have come to our universities as so-called “exchange 
professors,” and later perhaps an occasional American was paid the high 
compliment of being invited to a French university, but it is the first time 
that an out-and-out exchange has taken place between an American and a 
professor of a Lycée. Until now only the English have had that opportunity, 
probably because of their proximity and of their success in disseminating 
the propaganda in France that English as it is spoken in England is the 
authoritative language. It is not our intention to argue this point here but 
due to the fact that our commercial relations with France, do not lag very 
far behind England’s, and that increasingly there has been intellectual and 
cultural intercourse between France and America, there is no reason why 
we should not also be given the opportunity to become still better acquaint- 
ed with one another. What better means of exchanging ideas could one find 
than by working shoulder to shoulder with foreign colleagues to instruct 
their country’s younger generation, not to mention the personal benefits to 
be derived? 

At last the former prejudice against our so-called American English has 
been sufficiently broken down so that the Ministére de l’Education Nation- 
ale will welcome more exchanges between French and American professors. 
Now that the way is open, more Americans should avail themselves of this 
splendid experience. However, if too much time elapses between the present 
exchange and the next one all details and discouragements in affecting an 
exchange may be reintroduced. 

Precisely what are some of the advantages in such an exchange? Mon- 
sieur Albert Hilleret, who is the actual exchange professor at Colgate Uni- 


1 The articles of Professor Choquette and M. Hilleret, written while they were “ex- 
changed,” complement each other. They are published despite the present war, in the hope 
that they will point the way to further fruitful exchanges of this kind in a not too distant 
future—Eprror’s Norte. 
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versity, will write a complementary article giving his views from the French- 
man’s angle. In the first place if one has urgent work which he would like 
to complete, either in research or creative writing, and he cannot afford to 
go to France on his own resources, an exchange permits him to do his work 
without too much financial sacrifice. If he wishes to gain a more profound 
knowledge of the French language, literature, manners, or culture in gen- 
eral, his advantages as an exchange professor, as a “fonctionnaire”’ in fact, 
will be infinitely greater than those of the tourist who lives at a “‘pension de 
famille” with little or no opportunity of meeting Frenchmen in an intimate 
way. And if he takes his family with him, to occupy his French colleague’s 
home, the details of running a “‘menage,” of looking for a well-recommend- 
ed “bonne 4 tout faire,”’ of marketing at the ‘“‘marché,” of obtaining a “‘cer- 
tificat de domicile,” of going to the “mairie’”’ to matriculate his children in 
the Ecole Communale, of writing a request on “papier timbré”’ for a sizea- 
ble reduction in the cost of his “carte d’identité,”’ in fact of attending to any 
of the numerous duties which seem quite natural in the States, he will come 
in contact with an aspect of French life which will not only correct but fix 
indelibly his notions of the French language and customs. And at the Lycée 
he will soon learn the difference between the functions of a proviseur, a 
censeur and a Surveillant Général, of the difference between an Ecole Libre 
and a Lycée or Collége, and of the differences in the methods of approach to 
the various aspects of language teaching. He will learn how seriously stu- 
dents can take their program of courses, how severe the discipline is in 
French education, and what the passing of the ““Baccalauréat”’ really means 
to the French boy of seventeen or eighteen. These are a few of the many 
advantages an exchange professor has over the ordinary student or tourist 
in France. 

To effect an exchange there are certain definite procedures to follow. The 
Institute of International Education, 2 west Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City, will be very helpful in finding a Frenchman with whom to exchange. 
The American should state frankly and clearly his own salary, the minimum 
salary he hopes to receive in France, the city or location he prefers, the max- 
imum number of hours he expects to teach in the Lycée, and the full par- 
ticulars as to his experience, writing, and other qualifications. It is a ques- 
tion whether a person without a Ph.D. degree would be accepted because 
it must be borne in mind that Frenchmen must be “agrégé’’ before they can 
teach in the upper classes of a Lycée. Furthermore, the American, a profes- 
sor of French in America, should not only be capable of speaking French 
fluently but he can expect to teach only English language and literature in 
France. The reverse is true for the Frenchman; he should be a professor of 
English who can teach French language and literature. Monsieur Hilleret 
is unusually well qualified to give courses in French literature, and, gener- 
ally speaking, Frenchmen, professors of English, are well prepared to teach 
their own literature. 
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The next question is a financial one. With the present value of the dollar 
one can hardly expect to match the American salaries. The writer was un- 
usually fortunate in obtaining an exchange with a professor from the Lycée 
Saint-Louis in Paris, but in general one cannot expect more than 54,000 
francs a year. Translated into our present high dollar this means a little less 
than 1,500 dollars. However, if one is to determine the real value of the 
franc in relation to its actual purchasing power, let us say at 25 francs to the 
dollar, 54,000 francs would be equivalent to 2,160 dollars. In any case, 
whatever the salary quoted by the Frenchman, it should be considered in 
terms of its buying power and not of its present-day exchange value. Fur- 
thermore, when once an agreement is made there should be no readjust- 
ments in case of a subsequent fluctuation in the exchange values because of 
the numerous complications and injustices which might arise. In other 
words, and this cannot be stressed too much, the salaries should be ex- 
changed outright regardless of loss or gain on either hand. If there is a loss 
on either side, it should be charged against the high cost of education, or of 
a valuable experience which cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

Should the American wish to take his family, and likewise the French- 
man, the exchange of apartments saves many worries. Full particulars as to 
location, number of rooms, heating system, cost of rent, and books in each 
one’s personal library should be indicated by both of the interested fami- 
lies. In the provinces the cost of living will be approximately the same, al- 
though the prices have gradually risen in France even in the past three 
months. An exchange of apartments has the further advantage of reducing 
the baggage necessary for a year’s sojourn in France. 

The last step, also important, is to obtain from Monsieur le Recteur 
de l’Office National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises (Association pour 
les Echanges Internationaux de Professeurs et d’Etudiants), 96, Boulevard 
Raspail, Paris, an official acceptance of the exchange. Usually it is up to the 
Frenchman to procure it for the American just as it is up to the latter to 
produce an official letter from his Board of Trustees accepting the French- 
man’s services for a year with full salary. Otherwise, one or the other may 
find himself ready to assume his new teaching duties but without pay. 
These official letters are usually worded in such a way as not to interrupt 
the continuity of one’s tenure and pension fund. 

An American, especially at this moment, may rest assured of a cordial 
reception, complete support, and helpful suggestions on the part of the 
Proviseur and the French colleagues as well. The French student will be 
attentive and respectful, and the program of teaching should not exceed 
fourteen or sixteen hours. Finally, the American who wishes a real oppor- 
tunity, an interesting experience and an intimate knowledge of French life 
and education will be handsomely rewarded by an exchange of this sort, and 
will temporarily quench his thirst for knowledge and research by this sub- 
stitute for a sabbatical leave of absence. 





The Philosophy of the Exchange’ 


ALBERT HILLERET 
Lycée Saint-Louis, Paris, France 


(Author’s summary.—The French exchange professor knows much of the literature, manners 
and general culture of the English but he can ill afford to neglect to learn the language, litera- 
ture, and philosophy of the vast United States. The philological differences between the Eng- 
lish of England and America demonstrate the very basis of each country’s mentality.) (Cf. 
article by Dr. Choquette, page 353.) 


MONG the paradoxes of our age, one of the most surprising is to be 
found in the domain of education and it consists of the following fact: 
The university environment, which constitutes both by its technical prepa- 
ration and by a certain identity of culture the intellectual class most adapt- 
ed to profit from international exchanges, is often less favored in this re- 
spect than many other liberal professions, such as commerce, medicine, and 
even the army. It may also appear disconcerting that the American sabbati- 
cal year was abolished following the financial crises of the years 1929-34, all 
the more so since it was only a matter of time before this practice was to be 
established in France. This loss—for such it is considered in the intellectual 
world—has been all the more serious because it is less evident. To compen- 
sate for this loss, there remained only private initiative. And Dr. Choquette 
of Colgate University has shown a great deal of courage and perseverance 
in refusing to let pass—even in the face of financial sacrifices—an opportu- 
nity for the agreement following which we have exchanged our respective 
positions, Dr. Choquette taking my chair at the Lycée Saint-Louis while I 
was replacing him at Colgate University. It is my place to say that this was 
accomplished because of his great initiative. 

Although the object of this report may be to expose the French profes- 
sor’s point of view and his impressions from that side of the ocean, perhaps 
I may be permitted to encroach on the territory of my colleague in order 
to point out certain advantages of this exchange which his modesty has 
doubtless prevented him from revealing. Certain geographical reasons have 
allowed the English language to have in France a situation very privileged 
when taken in comparison with that of the American language. Therefore 
errors concerning this language have been born and even aggravated from 
the very fact that all too few qualified visitors are there to rectify them. 
An exchange such as the present one will contribute no little towards dis- 
pelling any prejudices against it. For example, how many false ideas con- 
cerning American pronunciation has not the clear and precise diction of 
Dr. Choquette dissolved? Or when my colleague with his usual discretion 
has pointed out to our pupils, accustomed to the French-English books, 


1 See footnote, p. 353. 
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the American word which is all too often omitted alongside of its English 
equivalent, will not the student who is curious about Anglo-Saxon matters, 
upon reflecting that this term belongs to one hundred and thirty million 
Anglo-Saxons, feel that perhaps a great deal of information has been denied 
him? Or again will not the presence of Dr. Choquette be a constant re- 
minder that the modern American authors have a right to a more prominent 
position in the textbooks, that a Dreiser is comparable to an Arnold Ben- 
nett, that an O’Neill is not inferior to a Galsworthy? These are only a few 
of the advantages from which the French can profit by the presence of an 
American professor in Paris. 

The spiritual benefit which will result from America’s contact with a 
French professor is less noticeable, for French has no competition to fear 
from a sister-tongue as does American-English, since the Romance Lan- 
guages are distinctly different. Then too, on one hand French professors 
are well represented in language departments of the various universities 
while on the other hand the cultural level of the American linguists is of a 
very high quality. Therefore the benefit will be more particularly for the 
individual himself. And his benefit will be very great. Even in the case of 
a man already acquainted with the United States, there will be the gradual 
perception of the difference which exists in the field of languages between 
knowing such and such a question from a theoretical or objective point of 
view, and knowing it basically from having lived with it, or as the French 
say, knowing it “from the inside.” 

This applies first of all to what someone has called “the possession of the 
language itself.”” The word, and the most exhaustive studies of the philolo- 
gists of today have proved it, is a little like our home, that is to say, it 
includes as does the latter that atmosphere of sentiments, those character- 
istic colors, intimately mixed, which surround us and even diffuse over 
inanimate objects. How then can the generic sense of an American word be 
retained in translation into French, especially if the object represented is 
not seen in the same light? To take an example at random: Can ‘shovelling 
snow’ be a faithful translation for ‘enlever la neige 4 la pelle’ to the French 
eye which knows only our ‘pelle,’ narrow as a spade? The possession of the 
language therefore exists in the measure to which the experiences of life 
have been the same and this applies to concrete words, such as butcher, 
pavement, or porch, or to abstract words such as mourning, cheer, and 
shame. And nothing can be better than a prolonged contact with things 
American to make us aware of the connotations of the word, of its very soul. 

The second advantage, the truth of which is only a corollary of the first, 
is that the exchange professor will be very much enlightened as to the men- 
tality of the country which extends its hospitality to him. Up until this 
time, in France, he has been only meagrely informed by newspapers or 
books, novels in particular. And these are rather unreliable sources which 
reveal only a very slight portion of the truth. Of the cinema, which seems 
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to have undertaken the task of warping the image of the soul of America for 
the eyes of the foreigner, I will not speak. The daily life of the exchange 
professor will put him at all times in close contact with the facts of real life, 
the most humble, the most characteristic. From the point of view of psy- 
chological value, what document will ever equal the exact budget of an 
individual or a family life? Here is the real tabulation of our most natural 
habits. Of course, the student will keep nothing secret. Youth lives under 
a clear sky. And even the fellow-professors will vie with each other—with 
that broadmindedness that is one of the American’s finest qualities—in 
informing him, even to the point of opening the door of their private life 
to him. Thus will he be able to read more clearly than in the treatise of a 
historian, the qualities, the weaknesses, the characteristics which constitute 
what we call “an intellect.” If he is wise, he will refrain from drawing a 
general conclusion from his observations, with the possible exception of this 
one: That the Americans and the French, often allied by their qualities, 
seem to have been endowed with almost contradictory faults which serve 
in one way or another as antidotes. But this digresses. 

Another profit which the French professor will derive from his stay in 
America is that he will learn to know the student much better, and I do 
not mean by this merely his intellectual faculties as in Frence. One of the 
particular circumstances of Colgate, a circumstance of which the advan- 
tages are much greater than the inconveniences, is that the University is 
located in a small village, quite a distance from any city. The consequence 
is that personal contact between members of the Faculty, and even between 
Faculty and students, is much more evident and intimate than would be 
normally possible. 

As a result, the experience or rather the teaching ability of the exchange 
professor ought to be enriched. Does not education consist especially in the 
correlation between the social, material, and cultural habits of a race and 
its youth? And is not youth in its habits and expression of the intellect, the 
tastes of its race? Having learned to know it, no one will continue to be- 
lieve that our educational processes are interchangeable. And one will be 
forewarned also against this other illusion, that our intellectual training— 
which we recognize is more intense in Europe—must give results superior 
to those of America in the struggle for existence. One would make the same 
mistake if he were to give ahead of time superiority to a troop well-trained 
in the mechanism of a high-precision drill over another troop, more raw, 
but ardent and possessing a high morale. Brunswig thought this same thing, 
before Valmy. 

In a word, the American student seems to be inferior to the French 
student as regards intellectual equipment, but superior to him with regard 
to self-control, self-confidence, and spontaneity. He seems to be entirely 
unaware of two mistakes which education in French and English Univer- 
sities often try to correct but never quite succeed in mastering; which is 
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for the one an intellectual pride and for the other merely snobbism. The 
American student is very healthy, orderly, very proud of his Alma Mater, 
very attached to her, very anxious for impartiality, with a great deal of 
mental freshness and humanity. That is to say that his good points de- 
cidedly compensate for his faults; that the University while putting the 
stress on culture has none the less been able to develop these moral quali- 
ties which are left in the background in France, preference being given to 
intellectual qualities. 

One of the greatest pleasures that the exchange professor will have dur- 
ing his stay, if I judge from my own experience, is the relationship, rather 
the friendship, that he will have with his colleagues. The welcome which 
the stranger receives, the many attentions, the active sympathy which 
will so often accompany him and even anticipate him in his domestic diffi- 
culties are so abundant, so varied, so spontaneous that they leave an in- 
delible remembrance. 

May I say in conclusion that many of the benefits of such an exchange 
will become evident only after the agreement has been completed and the 
respective professors have returned to their own chairs where they will be 
able to view in perspective and value accordingly the fruits of this rich 
experience. 





Are We Really Teaching French? 


M. MARGARET SMITH 
Manasquan, New Jersey, High School 


URING the first dozen years of his life, the child learns his mother 

tongue solely through a process of memorization and habit. Similarly, 
he may learn another language through the same oral approach. An adult 
is unsuccessful in mastering a foreign language unless the fundamental 
principles governing the language structure are learned functionally. Mere 
memorization of a string of sentences is not enough. The most effective 
sequence for introduction of the various elements seems to be: hearing, 
writing, seeing, and saying. This four-fold approach leaves a firm and deep 
imprint in the student’s mind. Our main objective is to teach the student to 
read the language with pleasure and comprehension. Ask the student what 
his own aim is. He will usually reply that he desires most to speak the lan- 
guage. In conversing in French, or in understanding a broadcast or film, 
he experiences a joy in power, a stimulation to higher achievement, which 
can rarely, if ever, be accomplished through a single-approach method. The 
student is strongly supported by his parents in the demand that oral ability 
be the result of his years of study. 

Most courses are two years in length. It is said that oral skill cannot be 
acquired in so short a time. On the contrary, it is quite possible to achieve 
the ability to read as well as a reasonable oral fluency based on a small, 
active vocabulary. This requires a good pronunciation which is sometimes 
difficult to procure with too large classes. If the attention is centered on a 
small number of major rules, better results can be obtained than when time 
is spent drilling on details. A certain amount of simple, fundamental pho- 
netics will prevent wrong habits of pronunciation. The ability to use the 
language orally, no matter how poor the ability may be, gives the parent 
a healthy respect for the teaching-method, gives the student faith in his 
power, and gives gratification to the teacher. In using the oral approach, 
no other aim need be slighted. As a matter of fact, the resulting multiple 
integration should strengthen all required skills. 

Our most vital problem is how to arouse and hold the student’s interest. 
Dreary is the pure translation lesson. Anatole France said, ‘The art of 
teaching is only the art of interesting, of arousing curiosity, and curiosity 
is active only in happy minds.” If we use the proven laws of learning to 
challenge the student with graded difficulties, his interest will be main- 
tained. The subjects used for speaking should be closely connected with 
his own daily activities. How much more logical to establish a vocabulary 
built around the student’s previous experiences than on a word count of 
books scheduled for possible future reading, if the student does not give 
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up before he reaches that point! Unknown words can be explained by para- 
phrasing, pointing, or translation, if necessary. Class atmosphere is essen- 
tial to stimulate wholesomeness. French can be made the medium of instruc- 
tion, with profit to the shy teacher as well as to the backward pupil. Rules 
of grammar can be dealt with in French, if the teacher limits herself to 
simplicity, and most of us cannot speak anything but simple French. Eng- 
lish is often needed to clarify a point, but it should never be allowed to 
intrude into the French atmosphere. 

Translation? Well, everyone will admit that translation is a dull, dreary 
process. It has an educational value if used to train shades of thought or 
intricacies of form. Usually, the translation results in a rendition of indiffer- 
ent English, used as a device to avoid ingenious teaching. Clever question- 
ing in the foreign language, dramatization, and résumés will exercise the 
oral skill while developing the paragraph content without translation. 
Bovée shows that “‘... when a class was accelerated too far in reading, 
and given no oral practice, it did not retain such abilities in reading as it 
had first developed.” 

Robert D. Cole states aptly, “The trouble has been that we modern- 
language teachers have wished to have our cake and eat it, too. We have 
pointed with pride to large enrollments in our subject, but complained of 
the ‘lack of linguistic capacity’ shown. ... The time is too limited; the 
quality of the teachers is too poor; the ability, interest, and co-operation of 
the pupils are too uncertain.” 

Perhaps you can untangle the problem? 








A New Approach to the Teaching of the 


Russian Language 


LILA PARGMENT 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Author's summary.—Russian is just as accessible to American students as any other foreign 
language. Like others, it has its difficulties and its redeeming features. Difficulties that can 
be avoided; how to attack those that must be faced.) 


HE following is an account of an experiment conducted in the summer 

of 1938 in the Institute of Far Easiern Studies at the University of 
Michigan. It was undertaken in the hope that it would substantiate the 
author’s conviction that the Russian language is just as accessible to 
American students as any other foreign language, and in particular that it 
can, under certain conditions, be acquired in one Summer Session to a 
degree sufficient to justify the effort, not merely as a foundation for further 
study, but also as an immediate practical tool. But in order to appreciate 
correctly the factors in the case: handicaps, organization, method, it is 
necessary to consider a few points, pertaining to the Russian language. 

The Russian language enjoys the unenviable reputation of being ex- 
tremely difficult to master. To what extent is this true? What are the 
facts? It is true, of course, that the Russian language, belonging as it does 
to a group of languages very different in vocabulary and structure from 
the Romance and Germanic languages, cannot, without some extra effort, 
be acquired by English-speaking people to the same extent in a given time 
as any of those other languages. It also shares with all other synthetic 
languages the additional difficulties, perhaps only psychological ones, that 
are commonly attributed to those languages. The English language, being 
analytical, those who have been brought up in this language will naturally 
consider a synthetic language more difficult than an analytical one, because 
more dissimilar to their own. But are there any specific difficulties peculiar 
to the Russian language? The answer is: there are a few, just as in any other 
foreign language, but it also has many redeeming features which easily 
compensate the learner for the difficulties he will encounter. A brief analy- 
sis of the different aspects of the Russian language, with regard to their 
difficult and easy features, may be helpful: 

Pronunciation.—Three points will be considered: the letters or symbols, 
the sounds, and the word stress or tonic accent. The first thing that strikes 
unfavorably the American student who looks at a printed page in Russian 
is the strangeness of the letters. But a few minutes of reflection should make 
it clear to him that learning to recognize twenty-four letters that are differ- 
ent from those used in his own tongue’ is only a matter of one or two hours 
of study. So this is no barrier worthy of consideration. As for the sounds, 


1 The remaining seven are the same as in English. 
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these are in no sense more difficult for Americans than the sounds of any 
other foreign language: the letters in French or in Spanish may be the same 
as in English but the sounds are different. Besides, there are few sounds in 
the Russian language which do not have approximate equivalents in the 
English language. Word stress is difficult to learn, but this is mainly true 
in the case of those students who try to master the language through con- 
scious memorization; the others, those who learn by means of subconscious 
assimilation, seldom complain of this difficulty. The Russian language 
being highly rhythmical, the difficulty of word stress is overcome just 
as soon as one begins to feel the rhythm of the sentence. Until that time, 
accented texts can be used. There is moreover one undisputed point in 
favor of the Russian language. It is this: while the letters are not exactly 
phonetic, that is they do not always represent the exact sound value which 
they are supposed to symbolize, they are phonetic to such an extent that 
a simple reading of the letters makes sufficiently pleasant and easily com- 
prehensible language. Spelling is no problem in the Russian language. 

Grammar.—Several good things can be said in favor of Russian gram- 
mar, the most important being that tenses and moods are quite easy; but 
on the whole Russian grammar represents many difficulties caused mainly 
by irregularities, particularly by the many irregular verbs. But again these 
difficulties are real only in the case of those students who try to learn all 
of the grammar at once, and to learn it independently of the language. It 
is a well-known fact that many teachers try to cover the grammar prior 
to the study of the language proper. This need not, and perhaps I may ven- 
ture to say, should not, be so. Many grammatical facts can be learned as 
vocabulary; others may be introduced gradually as they are needed and 
when it is felt that they will facilitate the task of the student; the remainder 
may be left, without harm, to the enjoyment of lovers of grammar. 

The author of this account used this method with very remarkable re- 
sults. The class consisted of seventeen students meeting twice a day, four 
times a week, for a period of seven and one-half weeks. The formal instruc- 
tion was supplemented by weekly social gatherings, at which as much Rus- 
sian was used as was possible. The results achieved in this period of time, 
as corroborated by a comprehensive examination, are as follows: a passive 
or recognition vocabulary of about 1,100 words, an active vocabulary in 
writing of about 300 words, a passive knowledge of grammatical phenomena 
sufficient to establish the relationship of words and to recognize verb forms 
and declensions in simple reading material, a pronunciation almost enjoy- 
able to the ear of a native, and, most gratifying of all, a conversational 
ability limited in scope, of course, but wholly sufficient to meet immediate 
practical needs in any Russian village or town. A detail, but also a delight- 
ful experience to a teacher, is the following: one student made only one 
mistake, and another made no mistake at all, although the examination 
called for some idiomatic language. 





Editors and Their Sins 


ABRAHAM HERMAN 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Author's summary.—In basing exercises on difficult literary prose, many editors of texts for 
elementary classes in French sin against fundamental pedagogical principles and ordinary 
common sense. Presenting serious difficulties even for the advanced student of the language, 
these exercises can have no place among the legitimate objectives of a two-year course.) 


ANY years ago Michel Bréal gave simple expression to a self-evident 

fact. ‘““L’expérience apprend,”’ he said, ‘‘qu’on monte plus facilement 
de la langue usuelle 4 la langue littéraire, qu’on ne descend de la langue 
littéraire 4 la langue usuelle.”! An examination of the exercises generally 
appended to literary texts intended for elementary classes in French shows 
that many editors are impervious to the most obvious of truths. If, in 
fashioning their exercises, they merely sought to make of literary prose the 
basis of instruction in the active use of the ordinary language, they would 
already be guilty of an unsound pedagogical practice. But their lack of 
logic goes so far as to expect the student who is still a beginner to match his 
French prose with that of Mérimée, Flaubert, Daudet, Loti, or Jules 
Renard. 

Let it be clear at the outset that my shafts are directed against an illogi- 
cal and harmful method widely practiced rather than against any individual 
member of the editing craft. The failure to take into due consideration the 
fundamental distinction between language material intended for compre- 
hension only and material designed for thorough assimilation must inevit- 
ably result in grief for the pupil as well as the teacher. The editors who sin 
against the most elementary logic of the case are legion. In support of my 
argument, I shall take at random a few samples of their product. 

Here is a newly published school edition of Poil de Carotte. Among the 

several kinds of exercises devised by the editors of the volume there is the 
composition type based directly on the prose of Jules Renard. I cite, by 
way of example, the subject of Poil de Carotte’s hair. The following original 
is to serve as the basis for our neophyte’s efforts: 
Mais tandis que Poil de Carotte se résigne d’un cceur habitué, ses cheveux le vengent a son 
insu. Couchés de force, quelque temps, sous la pommade, ils font les morts; puis ils se dégour- 
dissent, et par une invisible poussée, bossellent leur léger moule luisant, le fendillent, le crévent. 
On dirait un chaume qui dégéle. 


Now is it reasonable to expect of a student, who is still struggling with the 
most elementary constructions of the language, creditable composition- 
work involving a vocabulary, idiomatic turn of phrase, and sentence struc- 


1 Michel Bréal, “Comment on apprend les langues étrangéres.” Revue internationale de 
Penseignement x1 (1886), 236-237. 
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ture which are hardly within the range of the very advanced student of the 
language? I suppose that a verbatim copy of the text is not desired by the 
editors of the volume. If this is so, then practically all the subjects indicated 
by them are beyond the comfortable reach of the student at the given level 
of instruction. 

In this pursuit of the relatively impossible there is an editor of Pécheur 
d’Islande who wants the student to give nothing less than a description of 
the interior of the fishermen’s boat. He welcomes a fairly detailed account 
of a “‘pardon.” Sylvestre’s long voyage with not a few of its attendant cir- 
cumstances, his fateful encounter with the “Chinese” in the rice-field, the 
manner in which he is wounded and his subsequent death are set up as a 
challenge to the student’s narrative and descriptive powers in French. Hav- 
ing acquitted himself of this task, he is invited to evoke, among other things, 
the dangers accompanying the fishing activities in the all-pervading mists. 
As a spur to the freshman’s imaginative powers, the editor suggests that 
the several illustrations in the book may be used for additional work in 
composition. 

If the effort to correct such compositions must inevitably elicit sighs 
and groans from the teacher, then he will surely be driven to madness if 
he is thoughtless enough to assign the subjects indicated in an edition of 
Flaubert’s Un ceur simple and Saint Julien L’hospitalier. The truth of my 
statement will clearly appear from one example which I must cite at length. 


The instruction to the student reads: “Décrivez la scéne du reposoir dans 
la cour de Mme Aubain.” Here is the page he is to imitate: 


Le clergé parut dans la cour. La Simonne grimpa sur une chaise pour atteindre a l’ceil-de-bceuf, 
et de cette maniére dominait le reposoir. 

Des guirlandes vertes pendaient sur |’autel, orné d’un falbala en point d’Angleterre. Il y 
avait au milieu un petit cadre enfermant des reliques, deux orangers dans les angles, et, tout 
le long, des flambeaux d’argent et des vases en porcelaine, d’o s’élancaient des tournesols, 
des lis, des pivoines, des digitales, des touffes d’hortensias. Ce monceau de couleurs éclatantes 
descendait obliquement, du premier étage jusqu’au tapis se prolongeant sur les pavés; et des 
choses rares tiraient les yeux. Un sucrier de vermeil avait une couronne de violettes, des 
pendeloques en pierre d’Alengon brillaient sur de la mousse, deux écrans chinois montraient 
leurs paysages. .. . 

Les fabriciens, les chantres, les enfants se rangérent sur les trois cétés de la cour. Le 
prétre gravit lentement les marches, et posa sur la dentelle son grand soleil d’or qui rayonnait. 
Tous s’agenouillérent. 


In a famous sentence Descartes states that “le bon sens est la chose du 
monde la mieux partagée.” Confronted with the several examples I have 
just cited, one wonders whether some editors are not the victims of undemo- 
cratic discrimination. Will they perhaps take cover behind the argument 
that the imitation of texts is the best possible way to learn how to write a 
foreign language? Certainly everyone will grant the soundness of a method 
which makes of the thorough assimilation and subsequent imitation of a 
text the very core of the lesson. The difficulty here lies in the choice of liter- 
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ary material absolutely unsuited to the normal capacities of the students in 
elementary classes. How can one expect satisfactory results when the rela- 
tively easier task of reading such works is already fraught with difficulties 
so many and so varied that the student cannot make any marked progress 
without the frequent intervention of the teacher? To impose upon him the 
infinitely harder and, in the given circumstances, useless task is to inspire 
him with about as much love for his work as young Pierre Noziére had for 
Coquempot. 

There is no need to multiply examples on this point drawn from other 
edited texts. I pass on to the English into French translations which in 
some cases constitute the bulk of the exercises. Here again our fledgling 
who has just learned to hop from branch to branch is expected to soar into 
blue space. Calling once more upon Pécheur d’Islande, this time in a revised 
edition by the same editor, we find the following as a fairly typical example: 
From the sea came gusts of wind which swept everything before them. Indeed, the troubled 
sea scowled at the young married couple. They paid little heed to the squall, and following the 


goat trail which led down from the village to the church, the procession advanced cheerful 
and animated. 


In citing this example, I am not saying that the student cannot find these 
words and expressions in the text. The point I wish to make is that, except 
for two or three short phrases, he will not be able to write this passage or 
any of the others, without the constant and tedious reference to the pages 
of this book. What vocabulary and construction he has already acquired 
are of little help to him in these translations. Just as in the case of the com- 
positions previously discussed, he will simply transfer mechanically the 
literary language of the text onto his own paper without having assimilated 
the contents. Indeed, how can he be expected to retain for active use a 
vocabulary descriptive of things and happenings so far removed from or- 
dinary daily experience? 

The utter oblivion to the immediately useful and practical assumes at 
times a form approaching the ludicrous. An editor of Le monde ou l’on 
s’ennuie offers the following rare bit of prose to be translated by the stu- 
dent. 

It would soon be sixty years since the man of genius, whose son he had the honor of being, 


had invented the great science which was his work and which he, Saint-Réault, was alone in 
representing today, etc. 


If Pailleron had a good reason for making his character indulge in this sort 
of rigmarole is this reson enough for compelling the student to go through 
such contortions? Another editcr has a penchant for the idiomatic phrase. 
Here is one of his exercises based on Daudet’s La mule du pape: 


You vainly play tricks on me. I shall not get angry. You are only naughty children. I do not 
bear a grudge against you. Against whom do you bear a grudge? I bear a grudge against 
those good for nothing Tistet and Béluguet. My hoofs itch when I feel them behind me. 
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Do not get angry! Do not bear a grudge against them! They are only good for nothing. 
Their schemes are so naughty. 


My conviction is that the naughty students called upon to translate this 
species of jargon will end up by bearing an eternal grudge against their 
teachers. 

Exercises based on idiomatic expressions seem to be the special predilec- 
tion of some editors. The usual practice is to provide the student with a 
list of idiomatic phrases to be used by him in complete sentences of his own 
invention. This exercise is no less productive of grief than either the com- 
position or translation work previously discussed. The fact that many of 
these phrases have a shade of meaning peculiar to a given context must ever 
prove to be a stumbling block in the way of successful performance. The 
ability to use correctly such expressions as en revanche, d coup stir, pour un 
peu, au petit bonheur, comme de juste, de plus belle, plat d Dieu—all taken 
at random from edited texts—is rarely found even among the most ad- 
vanced students of the language. I am not sure that many teachers will 
not falter at the task. Certainly in so far as the second-year student is con- 
cerned, it is sheer folly to expect him to confect sentences with phrases such 
as y mettre du sien, courir la prétentaine, rentrer bredouille, débiter des bali- 
vernes, jeter sa langue au chat and others of the same type which I have 
culled from a single text. 

It is only fair to add that among the phrases given by the editors there 
is a considerable number which the student will be able to use with relative 
ease. Examples of these are: pas du tout, tout le monde, tous les deux, de 
temps en temps, peu a peu, avoir besoin de, avant de, pendant que, etc. To the 
credit of the editors it will be noted that these are commonplace linguistic 
facts essential to correct, idiomatic speaking or writing. Not so much to 
their credit is the practice of mingling these expressions with those pre- 
viously mentioned which, indeed, add color and raciness to one’s language 
but which are, relatively speaking, unessential and certainly beyond the 
reach of the average second-year student. One must not confuse the idio- 
matic use of a language with the questionable attempt to learn idioms. 

The least unsatisfactory of the various types of exercises is the question- 
naire variety which requires the student to frame his oral answer in French 
on the basis of the information contained in the text. Success in this in- 
stance depends on the skill exhibited in the formulation of the question and 
on the possibility of finding a short and ready answer in the text. While 
the editors meet, for the most part, these conditions, the cases are numerous 
in which the student will be at a loss to frame a concise and correct answer. 
I cite one example drawn from an edition of Topaze. The question is: “Quels 
moyens M. Topaze a-t-il essayés pour faire arréter la musique?” The 
answer is to be extracted from the following: 


J'ai tout essayé. Allusion, dans mes cours de morale, a la grave responsabilité de l’enfant qui 
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géne le travail de ses camarades; objurgatious directes, au délinquant inconnu, promesses d’am- 


nistie compléte s’il se dénonce; surveillance presque policiére de ceux que je soupconne: 
résultat nul. 


Where is the second-year student of French who will not bog down before 
he has got through the first half of his answer? Is there any chance that he 
will be more successful in answering some of the questions based on Poil 
de Carotte? Here, too, one example will suffice: “‘Quelles opinions les amis 
ont-ils des Lepic?” For his answer the student must resort to the following: 
Interrogez nos amis: ils vous jureront tous que ma sceur Ernestine a une douceur angélique, 
mon frére Félix un cceur d’or, M. Lepic l’esprit droit, le jugement sfir, et madame Lepic un 
rare talent de cordon bleu. 


No less difficult are the answers to the questions which ask for a descrip- 
tion of some personage or place. A complete answer frequently requires the 
recitation of five or six lines of text. Often the difficulty arises not from the 
length of the answers but from the student’s lack of vocabulary as, for 
example, when he is called upon to state the moral qualities or psychological 
traits that are merely implied in the actions or words of a character in the 
book. Aside from these immediate handicaps, this exercise, as practiced 
in the editions of fairly long novels or plays, suffers from the fact that it is 
not feasible to formulate, in the course of one lesson, enough questions to 
constitute a fairly good summary of some five or six pages of text. On the 
one hand, the student, in search of his answer, must often scan a whole 
page before he can find it. On the other, there is the fact that when all the 
answers are lined up they form most often a series of disjointed remarks. 

By way of conclusion, a few general statements are in order. First, let 
no one infer from what precedes that this writer has a low opinion of our 
students’ capacities. On the contrary, experience has taught me that much 
can be accomplished provided that we do not “ask pears of the elm tree.” 
I think that as teachers we have good reason to be highly gratified when 
the student in the second year of French succeeds in understanding fully 
a relatively simple text read to him and then manages to write it correctly 
in the form of a dictation. By way of composition, our demands upon him 
ought to be fully satisfied when he contrives to write with fair correctness 
several short paragraphs descriptive, let us say, of his family, his day at 
school, his way of spending the vacations. In so far as oral work is con- 
cerned, we ought to be similarly contented when, pronouncing with a fair 
degree of accuracy and fluency, he answers briefly and to the point any one 
of a dozen or so questions—the whole based on a complete text short enough 
for thorough assimilation. There is likewise cause for gratification when the 
student acquits himself creditably of an occasional piece of translation 
similarly based on such a text and does with a minimum of errors a few 
completion exercises designed to clinch points of grammar or to serve as an 
aid to the retention of vocabulary and idiomatic constructions. Any one 
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who has at all reflected on the objectives of a two-year course in language 
can hardly expect more than this, insofar as its active use is concerned. 

Certainly exercises based on difficult literary prose not only do not meet 
these objectives but must prove to be very harmful if there are many teach- 
ers who use them. However, my guess is that the extent of their use is very 
limited. If my conjecture is correct, then it is a sheer waste of effort and 
money to pad the editions with useless material. On the other hand, If I am 
wrong, then the least the editors could do, in the effort to mitigate an un- 
sound pedagogical practice, would be to base all their exercises on brief 
and simple summaries of the text. 








On the Relative Position of Two 
Object Pronouns in French 


ALBERT M. MCMASTER 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 


NE of the most perplexing points in the teaching of French syntax has 
always been that of the relative position of two object pronouns. This 
is also one of the points in which no very satisfactory progress has been 
made for quite some time. 
Not so many years ago, the unfortunate student was faced with the 
problem of memorizing tables like the following ones: 


Before the Verb 


me le te le se le le lui 

me la te la se la la lui 

me les te les se les les lui 
nous le vous le le leur 
nous la vous la la_ leur 
nous les vous les les leur 

m’en t’en s’en lui en Ven 
nous en nous en leur en les en 
m’y t’y s’y l’y 
nous y vous y leur y les y 
After the Verb 
(With the Imperative Affirmative) 

-le- moi -le - toi -le - lui 
-la- moi -la- toi -la - lui 
-les- moi -les- toi -les- lui 
-le - nous -le - vous -le - leur 
-la- nous -la - vous -la - leur 
-les- nous -les- vous -les- leur 
-m’en -t’en -lui- en 
-nous - en -vous - en -leur - en les - en 
-nous - y -vous - y -leur - y les - y ly 


Some teachers attempted to put these combinations in various forms of 
doggerel. But whatever the means employed, it entailed considerable 
mental strain on teacher as well as student. 

At about the turn of the century the following table was introduced, 
and is still in general use: 


me before le before lui before y before en 
te la leur 

se les 

nous 

vous 
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This table freed the student from the arduous task of memorizing all 
the various combinations, but on the other hand it led him into errors 
which have caused many a headache on both sides of the desk. According 
to the above table, the student will look at it and translate with a clear 
conscience “‘I introduce you to them” as “‘Je vous leur présente.”” When he 
has to translate ‘‘He introduces himself to me” he has nothing to guide him. 
All he can do is scratch his head, put down a wild guess and be more than 
ever convinced that “French is a crazy language.” Can he be blamed? 

A small modification to the above table and an explanation of how to use 
it put the matter of the position of object pronouns among the easy points 
of French syntax. The writer has used this method for quite a few years, 
and has found that even the dullest students find little difficulty in master- 
ing this feature. 

The system employed is as follows: 


Direct or Indirect Direct Object Indirect Object 
Object 
me 
te le 
se la lui 
nous les leur 
vous 


Se 
“‘y”? follows everything excepting “en” 
even in the imperative affirmative. 


The important point now comes in the explanation of how to make use of 
this table. 

Care should be taken to explain that (excepting in the imperative 
affirmative) the pronouns precede the verb from left to right provided they 
be in adjacent columns. For example: “He gives them to us,” “them” is in 
column two “‘us” is in column one, therefore we say “Il nous les donne.” 
“He gives them to him,” “them”’ is in column two, “to him” is in column 
three, hence ‘‘II les lui donne.”’ 

When this is thoroughly understood, particular care must be given to 

the following explanation: 
If it be necessary to skip a column or to take two pronouns from the same column, then the 
direct object precedes the verb in the conjunctive form; the indirect object follows in the disjunctive 
form and the preposition is expressed. Now if we have the sentence “I introduce you to them,” 
we find the direct object “you” in column one and the indirect would be in column three, so 
“leur” cannot be used, and we get “Je vous présente @ eux.’”’ Or, if we have “He introduces 
himself to me,” “himself” is the direct object and we use “se,” “to me” is the indirect object 
and we must say “Il se présente @ moi.” 


As for the imperative affirmative, the following rule can be applied: 


When the imperative affirmative is used, the pronouns will follow the verb and be connected 
to it and to each other with hyphens. The direct object will stand next to the verb. “Me, te, 
se” will change to “moi, toi, soi” when they are indirect objects (the phonetic reason for this 
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change should likewise be explained). “Give it to me” “‘it” is the direct object, therefor 
“Donnez-le-moi.” When “y” and “en” are used they always come last and “me, te, se” do 
not change. ‘‘Give me some”—‘“‘Donnez-m’en.”” 

If a column must be skipped, or both pronouns are in the same column, then the direct 
object follows the verb and is connected to it with a hyphen, next comes the preposition and 
last the disjunctive pronoun. “Introduce us to them”—‘“‘Présentez-nous @ eux.” 


When written out, the above explanations may appear a bit lengthy, 
but a careful analysis will show them to be quite simple, and when placed 
before a class, with plenty of examples and then stressed by ample drill, 
both the teacher and student will find that this point is by no means the 
difficult one that it has always been considered to be. 
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Methods of Varying the Teaching of French 


ALICE M. ROGERS 
Boonville High School, Boonville, New York 


(Author's summary.—Procedures for making the study of French of greater interest to High 
School students.) 


HE French Department of the Boonville High School, under the di- 
rection of the writer, has adopted several procedures which will interest 
other teachers desirous of varying their work. 

After the French III class completes its reading of plays, each student 
writes an original play as a two-day assignment. These plays, illustrated 
with magazine pictures, are kept for the annual school exhibit. The best 
ones are presented in Assembly. 

As a special project, former French III classes have assembled, typed, 
and stenciled material for Le Journal Francais. Every member in the class 
had a part in writing book reviews, sport news, jokes, suggested menus, an 
autobiography, descriptions of movie stars, a digest of world news, or a 
favorite story. The value of such an undertaking is limitless, for the pupils 
apply their knowledge. Classes in later years also enjoy these booklets. 

An interesting and unusual way to drill with the French III idioms is the 
Fortune-telling game, Disons la Bonne Aventure, prepared by Gessler Pub- 
lishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, for 10 cents. The for- 
tunes based on playing card choices are given in very typical and useful 
French. A French Idiom Anagram game (Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth 
Ave.) consists of seventy-five sentences printed on cards of one word, as- 
sembled in envelopes. A rule book gives many variations of the game. The 
pupils enjoy this type of review very much. 

The French II students obtain free illustrative material of certain prov- 
inces of France by writing to the Syndicat d’Initiative located in the im- 
portant cities, and prepare booklets presenting characteristic scenes of pro- 
vincial life, with descriptions. 

Last year the French II class spent one class period every two weeks 
“touring through France.”’ Booklets were prepared giving illustrations, re- 
search material, and summaries of our discussion conducted in English. 

Among our exhibit material have been Christmas cards prepared in 
French, compositions in the form of autobiographies, descriptions of pic- 
tures, and write-ups of basketball games. 

For Assembly to interest the pupils not familiar with French,well-known 
stories, such as Les Trois Petits Cochons and Les Trois Ours, are dramatized 
with a student reading the story in French. 

The French club enjoyed a ‘Recherche de Tresor.’’ Slips of paper were 
concealed around the room giving directions in French as to the location of 
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the next cache, with a prize at the end of each member’s journey. A grand 
prize was given to the one completing the journey the most quickly. Hu- 
morous comments included in the directions and surprising caches added to 
the fun. 

From the catalogue of a mail-order house in Paris the Club orders vari- 
ous articles, such as handkerchiefs and scarfs. This catalogue in itself proves 
very interesting and instructive. The impatience with which the students 
await the arrival of the package attests the value of the project. 

By means of these devices, French has become an interesting course of 
study, one that is broader than the textbook. 








Collector's Item: French Signs 


RoutH A. GARDILL 
Scott High School, North Braddock, Pennsylvania 


AST summer in France I made a collection—of a kind—of various 
and sundry signs which have proved to be of interest to my French 
classes. The labels serve as a sort of road-marker of my journey through 
“Ja douce France.” It is difficult to catalogue many of the signs since they 
are simply road signs or advertisements of well-known products; others are 
mottoes on public buildings of interest to American students, still others 
are neither one nor the other. 
Road signs which prove of interest to students include the following: 


Tenez votre droite Feu vert: Voie libre 

Ne dépassez pas Travaux-Ralentir vitesse 
Ralentir: Usine Ralentir: Ecoles 

Décharge interdite Attention: Allure 20 Km. 
Descente rapide: Virages dangereux Fin du chantier 

Ralentir: Risquer dérapage Attention: Ralentir 
Stationnement interdit devant le Gonflez ici 

batiment Feu rouge: Arrét obligatoire 


Défense de doubler 


The railroad, too, contributed its share of cautions, such as (the inevit- 
able) Défense de Fumer 

Défense de se pencher au dehors 

Défense de cracher sur le plancher 

Il est dangereux de se pencher dehors 

Ne laissez pas les enfants jouer avec la serrure 

Non-fumeurs 


Frequently, signs such as these prove of interest: 

“Ici On Mange Bien,” advertising a restaurant 

“6000 Kg. de Pain par Jour,” on a large bakery 

“Au Temple des Douceurs,” on a candy shop 

Asile de Vieillards 

Péche Interdite Sans Cartes 

Dégustez nos bons vins 

Terrain 4 vendre 

Terrain 4 louer pour poste d’essence 

Propriété & vendre—en bloc ou en détail 

Students find of particular interest advertisements about familiar prod- 
ucts such as: 


Les Nouvelles Huiles—Shell 
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Texaco Huiles Pour Autos 
Machines 4 Coudre—Singer 
Grassage Complet—Mobiloil 
La Voix de Son Maitre 


What a lively discussion is started at the very mention of “Secours aux 
Noyés” along the Seine, the inevitable ‘‘Défense d’Afficher” throughout 
France and especially in Paris, ‘““Tapis Roulant,” of a Paris department 
store, ‘‘Salle Climatisee’’ of a new Paris cinema or the “‘Pelouse Interdite” 
of one of the beautiful gardens! 

Throughout Burgundy the familiar ‘“‘Un repas sans vin est une journée 
sans soleil” comes to have an added meaning, after only a few days in the 
Céte d’Or region of Dijon and Beaune. A restaurateur advertises himself 
to the world with—“Ici on mange bien, ici s’y souvient, on revient.”’ 

The Route Napoléon which Bonaparte used upon his return from Elba 
is most picturesque, but dangerous enough to make one feel very happy 
when he arrives at his destination in Provence. Along the Route is a mag- 
nificent statue of the Emperor, where he uttered the following words: 
“Soldats, je suis votre empereur. Ne me reconnaissez-vous pas? S’il en est 
un parmi vous qui veuille tuer son général, me voila.’”-—2 mars 1815. 

In the iron-grill work of the courtyard of the Hétel de Ville at Aix-en- 
Provence, one sees “Aux Manes des Défenseurs de la Patrie,’”’ and in 
Provencal Arles, not far-distant, the quaint ‘‘Défense de laver du linge sous 
peine d’amende”’ in the middle of the street! Many houses in Montpellier 
had on them the familiar—‘‘Prise d’eau-gaz.’’ The rainy day at Toulouse 
was responsible for the “‘Essuyez vos pieds, s.v. p.’”’ on the Hétel de Ville 
as we went to visit the Salle des Illustres. 

At Tours is a beautiful fountain erected by the United States with the 
following inscription: ‘‘Erigé par les Etats-Unis d’Amerique en recon- 
naissance de l’ceuvre accomplie par les services de l’arriére des forces 
expéditionnaires américaines. 1917-1918” The following inscription at 
Tours provokes so much discussion about the Maid of Orleans. ‘1429- 
1929. Jeanne d’Arc aprés avoir délivré Orléans est revenue 4 Tours le 13 
mai 1429. Le roi l’a recue ici dans son chateau de Tours. Cinquiéme centen- 
aire.” 

In the Chateau Country—the beautiful valley of the Loire—who can 
forget the inevitable—‘‘Ne marchez pas sur les plattes bandes’”’? What a 
wealth of memories are brought back by the mention of “Dieu garde le 
Roy” on the back of the throne chair of Louis XIV in the chateau of 
Chambord! Or, again at Chambord, it is the spirit of Francois I evoked 
when one sees etched on the glass his cynical commentary on females in 
general—“‘Souvent femme varie, bien fol lui qui s’y fie.’”’ The old and the 
new intermingle at lovely Chenonceaux on the Cher when one sees the 
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plaque on the wall of Catherine de Médicis’ castle with the following words: 
“Ici Furent Soignés 2254 Blessés Pendant la Guerre, 1914-1918.” 

This is not intended to be a comprehensive list of printed signs one 
encounters during a trip to France. In spite of my good intentions to keep 
a complete list frequently my enthusiasm at seeing things “in the flesh” 
that “looked just like the picture” prevented my fulfilling my intention to 
the letter. However, such as they are, these signs have aroused a keen inter- 
est and curiosity among my French students. 








France, Not French 


Dorotuy V. FosTER 
Weatherwax High School, Aberdeen, Washington 


(Author’s summary.—The oral approach is the only way to teach a language. We have limited 
time at our disposal, indifferent student material, poor preparation of teachers; yet we are 
accountable for the results. The four-fold, integrated, oral system is the most successful.) 


N THE last decade the majority of language teachers have found it 
desirable or expedient by clarifying their aims and by altering their 
methodology to extend the boundaries of their language curricula. 

The need for this right-about-face has arisen from various factors. 
Psychology conscious, teachers have realized more and more that a lan- 
guage must be a living subject rooted in the people and the country of which 
it is a part. If divorced from its native environment, language becomes 
artificial—a shriveled, rootless plant. 

Although world peace appears a figment of the imagination, it is in the 
language classes, through the development of an understanding of the 
foreign country and its people, that international good will is best incul- 
cated. 

As the mental discipline theory has faded into the educational back- 
ground and progressive education has demanded practical values, language 
teachers have been placed on the defensive. Subject-matter has had to 
change. With modern education, comes the need for fusion with another 
language, with English, with history, with art, and with various other 
school subjects. Teacher hibernation and subject-matter isolation belong 
to the distant past. 

The students in the present-day language classes, especially those in 
the smaller towns, are no longer all potential Phi Betes. Youngsters of 
mediocre mental ability, through lack of employment, now remain in 
school. Unless there are many classes, thus making segregation possible, 
language study no longer can be solely college preparatory in type. 

The language curriculum must be broadened; reading, writing, and 
speaking are not the only aims. Teachers and students alike need the en- 
richment that comes from studying a nation. This does not mean, in a half- 
hearted, disinterested fashion, to dilute or weaken the present curriculum, 
but through whole-hearted inspiration to enrich and to give life and pur- 
pose to the language course. 

The study of a nation should include the geography, the history, the 
religion, and the political system of the country; the culture, the language, 
and the personality of the people. To present this material in a limited 
number of class periods, to prepare some students for college, to provide 
non-academic youngsters with general culture is certainly a challenge to the 
ability and the inspiration of any teacher. 
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Various methods of presentation may be employed. The enrichment of 
the curriculum must not be a lace-like trimming, but the firm linen center 
of the course with language as the strongly inter-woven warp. This devel- 
opment may occur through the regular class work, provided a purposeful 
text is used and sufficient library material can be organized. Assigned re- 
ports, projects, foreign correspondence, language clubs, subject material 
committees, the classroom itself, lectures, music, integration with other 
school subjects, and the utilization of all types of realia, are some of the 
numerous employable means. 

The particular method the youngsters and I have used to change our 
traditional French course to France, the nation, is based on the work of 
six student committees: culture, geography, history and religion, language, 
people, and politics. Voluntary committee membership is dependent on 
student interest. Committee chairmen direct the activities and present 
summary reports of work accomplished. 

The committees are authorities on their chosen subjects. Any questions 
that may occur in class discussion, they must attempt to answer, or else 
look up information that will satisfy all the students. As opportunities 
arise, members present reports to the class. For example, the committee 
on culture may criticize a movie. ‘Suez’ involved not only this committee 
but also the geography and history groups. The language committee may 
have a special basketball vocabulary to teach us, or the committee on 
people may have a game of French Old Maid for us to play. The committee 
on politics daily does its best to keep us informed concerning the vagaries 
of the French political situation. The committees, in turn, take care of the 
bulletin board, provide monthly French Club programs, arrange exhibits, 
entertain outside speakers, and maintain a question box. Every student 
also develops a project based on his own interests, his committee member- 
ship, and in many instances correlated with his other school subjects. These 
projects include maps, games, reviews, sketches, language studies, and any 
other problems that interest and imagination may suggest. 

Reference materials include a variety of supplementary books, two 
French newspapers kept in a student-made rack, games, phonograph 
records, pictures, maps, a bulletin board, and other types of realia. Each 
committee has two large filing envelopes, also student-made, in which are 
kept all the committee materials, such as clippings, pictures, postcards, 
and the many other items which can be easily and inexpensively collected. 

Despite the fact that our study of French civilization and culture is 
only in its infancy and that the course still offers many opportunities for 
future development, the work has already encouraged a greater apprecia- 
tion and understanding of France as a nation. Student interest is very evi- 
dent, and certainly the youngsters are proving most convincingly that high 
school students do have initiative, resourcefulness, and ability. Further- 
more, if students can see purpose in the subject material and feel mutual 
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interest in its development, no task is too difficult for them to accomplish, 
Consequently we are proud of our co-operative effort in abandoning French 
and creating the more effective course, France. 


STUDENT CoMMENTS (UNSIGNED) 
QUESTION: What do you think of our new committee method? 


I think that the method we are now using is very good. You are able to learn more about 
the French and their customs. It also makes the subject so that it doesn’t get so tiresome in 
doing just one thing all the time. 

I like this idea very much because I feel that it adds interest to a course that can so easily 
become a dull course of conjugating verbs. I enjoy learning about France from other committee 
reports, too, for I’m really interested in the country. 

I think that having the committees is a good idea. I think that it is good to study the 
people and customs of France as well as the language. 

I think it is nice to have committees because it gives us a chance to learn about the coun- 
try as well as to learn the language. 

I like this idea because it makes the class work much more interesting; by this method 
you can get a better understanding of the French and their customs, than if you studied 
straight text. 

I think it is a swell idea. 

I think these committees are a fine thing to bring into the language course. They have 
more variety. They can work things out together and can find more material. It makes it 
more interesting. 

I think the committees have been a success because they have given so much material 
that we would never have known otherwise. Just studying grammar is all right for learning 
the language, but I think that as long as we do study the language, it is nice to know about the 
country and the people. 

I think the committee system is a success. 

I enjoy the variations of the work very much. The committee method gives us more in- 
formation about France and things pertaining to France, than the text alone can give and 
thus we are perhaps learning more than just the language, as the other foreign languages are 
doing. 

I think the committee method is an interesting and helpful way of learning French out- 
side of our text. Besides giving variety to our work, it makes it more enjoyable and I am sure 
all of us have gained knowledge from this. I, myself, have become more interested in France 
and the people from learning about the background of France and how the people live. 

The method, as far as we have gone with it, has given me a more complete idea of what 
France, its government, and its people are like. I believe that this method is a more practical 
one rather than just reading from a book. We have covered much more material in a shorter 
period of time than we could if we had to read it by ourselves, and have gained more knowledge 
of the present conditions in France. 

I think that the committees and extra reports have been very beneficial to me. I find it 
much easier to make connections with various terms heard in lessons and outside of school. 

This method we have been trying has made French III and IV much more interesting 
and profitable, than last year’s work. I enjoy making reports, and I learn a good deal from 
other reports. 


























¢ Meetings of Associations « 





PACIFIC COAST FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATIONS 


Tue meeting called to order in the Students’ Union, University of Southern California, at 
4 p.m. November 24, 1939. In attendance are Professors Crane (Oregon), Vail (Washington), 
Morgan (Northern and Central California), Fitz-Gerald (Arizona), Hafen (Utah), Reinsch 
(Southern California), and Meylan (Secretary-Treasurer). In the absence of President Brooks, 
Professor Reinsch was asked to act as chairman. 

The minutes of the 1938 meeting were read and approved. The report of the Treasurer is 
as follows: 


Receipts Disbursements 
From Shield............... $ 5.25 _ © = Sere $17.50 
Subscrpiems.............. 26.50 N. E. A. meeting........... .95 
—- SRR re 1.00 
$31.75 —— 
$19.45 
On credit with M. L. J...... $ 5.50 
Cash on hand.............. 6.80 
$31.75 


A vote of thanks was extended to the Modern Language Association of Northern and 
Central California and the secretary-treasurer for having organized the modern language sec- 
tion of the N. E. A., meeting, July 3, in San Francisco. 

In order to settle the question of the financing of the Federation, Professor Fitz-Gerald 
moved that the Federation forego any rebate on'the subscriptions to the M. L. J. sent through 
its secretary-treasurer, and that the constituent associations contribute $2.00 annually toward 
the support of the Federation. Motion carried. Henceforth, all subscriptions should be sent 
directly to the Business-Manager of the M. L. J. 

Professor Morgan moved that the following statement be sent to the member organiza- 
tions: 

It was suggested that each of the affiliated associations in our territory place on the 
agenda of the next regular meeting a discussion of the topic: “The Modern Language Teacher 
in War-Time.” Such a discussion, in our opinion, might well stress the following points. 

1. The teacher of modern foreign language is not, and never has been, a political propa- 
gandist, and is not interested in political controversies as such. As expounder and interpreter 
of a foreign civilization and culture, however, he serves his own country by introducing his 
students to foreign folkways which might enrich the life of this nation if adopted. (As an ex- 
ample, one might cite the Christmas customs, largely derived from the usages of the German 
people, which are the foundation for one of the finest festivals we have, and which have even 
resulted in considerable material benefits to our American merchants.) There is no reason why 
the warfare of one or more of the nations whose language we teach should interrupt this vital 
work, 

2. In giving instruction in a foreign language, we are performing a definitely patriotic 
function. (a) The study of a foreign idiom improves the knowledge of our own; (b) The 
acquisition of each foreign language opens up storehouses of useful information to which there 
is no other key; (c) The knowledge of a foreign language—particularly if it is that of an enemy 
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country—is an important form of political insurance. The teacher of such a language, so far 
from being a “traitor” to his own people, is actually being the highest type of patriot, putting 
indispensable special knowledge at the service of the nation. 

It is our belief that if these points of view are effectively presented they will hearten both 
high school and college teachers, giving them renewed faith in the value of their chosen pro- 
fession. 

Professor Meylan moved that the member organizations be advised to consider the ad- 
visability of holding joint meetings with the classical associations of their respective territories. 
Motion carried. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Ray P. Bowen, University of Oregon, 
president; Arthur K. Hafen, Dixie Junior College, vice-president. The terms of the secretary- 
treasurer and the delegate to the National Federation have not yet expired. 

EpwWarp F. MEy1ian, Secretary 


THE ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Tue American Classical League and the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
are joint sponsors for a meeting to be held in St. Louis in connection with the annual meeting 
of the American Association of School Administrators. The place of meeting is the Sixteenth 
Floor Ballroom of the De Soto Hotel and the time is 2:15 Tuesday afternoon, February 27. 
The following named persons have accepted invitations to appear on the program: Professor 
Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University; Professor R. H. Tanner, New York University; 
Professor Howard F. Lowry, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio; and Professor John R. 
Emens, Wayne University, Detroit. 

The Joint Committee in charge of the program are: Lilly Lindquist, Chairman, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan; W. L. Carr, Secretary, Columbia University, New York City; 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Chairman Local Committee, Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri; 
M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California; and R. H. Tanner, New York University, Washington Square E., New 
York City. 





e ‘What Others Say—” ° 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD* 


Latin America, as well as Asia, and Europe, has much of value for us Nordics. Our southern 
neighbors have a superb civilization. With them we have many things in common, because of 
coramon or analogous origins; but in a thousand ways their culture complements our own, and 
offers the stimulus and enrichment that spring from contrast and variety. 

But we in the United States could not approach appraisement of Latin American civiliza- 
tion in a right frame of mind until we had divested ourselves of many false ideas, bred in our 
bones, through the distorted and chauvinistic writing and teaching of Western Hemisphere 
history. For of course our notions of Latin American culture were colored by those of Latin 
America’s past. 

Till recently we all were taught that Spain and Portugal failed as colonizers in the new 
world; that the Spaniards came to America as gold-seekers, whereas the English came to build 
homes; that the Spaniards and Portuguese did not colonize but merely explored; that they 
killed off all the Indians; that Columbus discovered America, Ponce de Leén reached Florida, 


* From the address of Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Professor of History, University of Cali- 
fornia, delivered in Washington, D.C. on November 9, 1939, before the Department of State 
Conference on Inter-American Relations in Education. 
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St. Augustine was founded in 1565, and that was the end of Spain; that most of Spain’s 
colonies in America were conquered by the always victorious England and the United States. 

Now, of course, we know better. Now we know that all the old homes built by Europeans 
in America—that is, all the sixteenth century homes—are in Latin America, in the Caribbean 
Islands, in Mexico, Panam4, Bogoté, Asuncién, Santiago, Bahia—and not in Jamestown, or 
Boston, or Philadelphia, or Charleston. We used to call St. Augustine the oldest city in America. 
But now we know that there are a hundred older ones, still in existence. 

Now we know that Spain and Portugal colonized America extensively and permanently. 
Columbus himself brought to America two thousand colonists, the Mayflower only a hundred— 
prolific of descendants, it is true. By the end of the sixteenth century there were 200,000 
Spaniards living in America, before either England or France had a single settler in the Western 
Hemisphere. Spain and Portugal colonized America so permanently that two-thirds of the 
entire Western Hemisphere are still Spanish and Portuguese in speech, institutions, culture, 
and to a large extent in race stock—all the way from the Rio Grande to the Strait of Magellan. 

Now we know that the Spaniards did not kill off all the Indians, and that, quite to the 
contrary, about the only places where there are any Indians left are those regions occupied 
by Spain and Portugal. It was the English—my ancestors—who so ruthlessly killed off the 
natives, and the Latin peoples who preserved them. This explains why Mexico, Ecuador, and 
Peru still have so large an Indian element in their population. 

Now we know that Spain did not lose all her colonies by conquest at the hand of the di- 
vinely-chosen Nordics. England and the United States merely shaved off the northern fringes 
of Spanish America—the region of our southern Borderlands, which at best were only defen- 
sive and missionary outposts of Spain. This area was merely the tail of the Spanish-American 
dog. The real Spanish America lay between the Rio Grande and Patagonia. This vast area 
was lost to Spain not by foreign conquest, but by revolution, just as the Thirteen Colonies 
were lost by England. 

We have been given exaggerated notions of the relative importance of early English 
America, as contrasted with the colonies of Portugal and Spain. So it shocked us to learn that 
as late as the opening of the nineteenth century only two of the ten largest cities of America 
were in the United States; that until that date Mexico City was the metropolis of the entire 
Western Hemisphere; that Mexico, Lima, Buenos Aires, and Bahia all stood ahead of Phila- 
delphia and New York in population; and Boston then stood twenty-sixth in the list, below 
Kingston, Jamaica, and below more than a score of Latin American cities. 

Now we know that Harvard was not the first college founded in America, but that there 
were a dozen older than she; that the first astronomical observatory was not operated in the 
English colonies, but in Bogot4, queen city of Colombia. 

The historical background of Latin America, by which its culture has been shaped, has 
many things in common with our own. This makes it easier for us to understand and to ap- 
preciate our southern neighbors. 

All the present-day American nations began as colonies from the Old World. Europeans 
settled on the land, transplanted their institutions and adjusted themselves to a New World 
environment. This was true alike of Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, and English America. 
Governments were set up, cities founded, natives and natural resources utilized, religious 
institutions perpetuated, schools and colleges begun. 

The Spanish and Portuguese colonies, as well as those of England, participated in the 
American Revolution, an epoch which lasted, not seven years, but fifty, from 1776 to 1826. 
In that half-century Washington freed thirteen of the thirty English colonies; Bolivar, San 
Martin, Hidalgo, Morelos, and Iturbide liberated the Spanish colonies, and Pedro I estab- 
lished the independence of Portuguese America. Thus, Spanish, Portuguese, and English 
America have the common tradition of an American struggle for independence from Europe. 
It is this common history and common ideology which has formed the basis for a Western 
Hemisphere political doctrine. It was this which made possible a successful Lima Conference. 

This common experience is even closer than I have intimated. On the one hand, Latin 
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America imbibed much of its revolutionary impulse from our Saxon ancestors. On the other 
hand, we owe to our Latin American forefathers the independence of about a fourth of our 
own territory. We have been taught that the American Revolution was fought and won by 
Washington and his comrades in arms. Now we know that Washington liberated only a very 
small fraction of America. Territorially considered the Greater American Revolution was in 
Latin America. Washington freed from Europe only the eastern third of the United States, 
as far west as the Mississippi River. The middle third was liberated by Napoleon, when he 
tossed the great prairies and plains into Jefferson’s lap by the so-called Louisiana Purchase. 
Poor Kansas! Poor Minnesota, and all those prairie states! No Declaration of Independence, 
no George Washington, no Revolutionary heroes, except by adoption! The rest of the United 
States, and all of America from Oregon to Patagonia was freed by our Latin American fore- 
fathers—by Pedro I of Brazil, by Bolivar and San Martin of Spanish South America, and by 
Hidalgo, Morelos, and Iturbide of Mexico. Independence was first celebrated in California, 
for example, not in 1776, but in 1822. California, like all our Southwest and Mexico, has two 
Liberty Bells—one in Philadelphia, which we Westerners revere, but possess only through 
our adoption; and one in Mexico City, the one which was rung for our freedom by Hidalgo in 
1810. In a large portion of our country we have two independence days, one on the 4th of 
July, through adoption, and one on the 16th of September in our own right. For we in all the 
Southwest owe our independence from Europe to our Mexican forefathers. 








Notes and News 





PROFESSOR GRAESER RETIRES 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE A. GRAESER, head of the Department of Modern Languages at the 
College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C., resigned at the end of the last academic year, after 
a teaching career of fifty-one years, of which thirteen were spent at the Citadel and the last 
sixteen at the College of Charleston, of which he is an alumnus. At the annual commencement 
on May 23, 1939, on the unamimous recommendation of the faculty, the College of Charleston 
conferred on Professor Graeser the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Dr. Graeser has been 
succeeded by Dr. Ermest A. Kubler, formerly of Colgate University. 


SERVICE BUREAU OF KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Tue Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia announces new editions of the following mimeographed bulletins: Annotated 
Reading Lists for French and for Spanish, and Series for Spanish Conversation. Other bulle- 
tins available include those on French and on Spanish Clubs, realia, suggestions for testing, 
lists of holidays, and bibliography of courses of study. Teachers may obtain these bulletins 
at five cents each for postage charges by writing the director, Dr. Minnie M. Miller. 


FLAUBERT’S FELICITE IN ENGLISH 


Miss KATHERINE Kocu of the department of modern languages of Iowa Wesleyan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, reports that in last year’s second-year French class she read, among other 
short stories, Flaubert’s Un Cour Simple. After finishing it, the students were asked to 
write a character sketch of Félicité. Following is the poem submitted by Miss Betty Sunderlis, 
a sophomore then. Since translation is always such a difficult task, Miss Koch felt that this 


poem was especially worthy of some recognition. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


FELICITE—A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 
I tell you of Félicité— 
A heart of such simplicity 
That minds are turned to deep respect, 
Regardless of her intellect. 


Born to a heritage of pain and strife, 
A parentless childhood began her life. 
When a young maiden, she grieved became 
For her lover who wed a woman of fame. 
It is then we see her a household maid 
In the home of Madame Aubain, where she stayed 
Through the death of Virginia, the little lass, 
Who taught her the sanctity of mass; 
Through the loss of her nephew she loved very much; 
Through the life of her parrot, which added that touch 
Of attachment so needed to her simple ways; 
Through her mistress’ death; to the end of her days. 
Let’s remember Félicité and her thoughtful heart— 
How she conquered her griefs, how she added her part 
To the lives of those ‘round her through all of her days. 
Let’s remember Félicité and her simple ways. 

Betty SUNDERLIN 


DEAN DOYLE HONORED AGAIN 
MEXICAN embassy officials in Washington have announced that Dean Henry Grattan Doyle 


of George Washington University has been appointed an honorary member of the faculty of 
the National University of Mexico and has been invited to deliver a series of lectures there. 
They said this was in recognition of his activities for more than a quarter of a century “in 
developing cultural relations between the Spanish-speaking portions of the new world.” 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 


SrrEssINc the essential reciprocity of cultural interchange, speakers at the Conference on 
Inter-American Relations in the Feld of Education heldjat the Mayflower Hotel, November 9 
and 10, 1939, pointed to the vast intellectual and artistic resources of the Western Hemisphere 
and emphasized the importance of increasing and making more effective programs of cultural 
interchange among the twenty-one American Republics. 

The Honorable Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, extended a message of greeting 
to those attending the Conference. The three-fold object of the Conference, Mr. Welles said, 
was the submission to the Conference of an outline of the Government’s program, an exchange 
of views regarding this aspect of international co-operation between the American Republics 
and, finally, the exploration in as direct and specific a manner as possible of the avenues which 
may be opened for the increase of cultural interchange through the coordinated activities of 
private agencies and of the Government. 

The importance of cultural interchanges in the development of friendly relations between 
the nations of the American Continent has been realized by leaders in all the Republics of 
our Hemisphere, Mr. Welles said. Today, more than ever, he added, it is essential that all 
obstacles to mutual understanding and harmony in the Americas be removed. To this end it 
is more desirable than ever that both governmental and private agencies be enlisted in the 
common task of strengthening the cultural as well as political and economic ties between our 
peoples. 
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Praising the work of the Pan American Union and other agencies for their service to inter- 
American understanding, Mr. Wellies stressed the importance of strengthening the intellectual 
relationships between the United States and the other American Republics. “We should wish 
to welcome to this country many more students from our neighbors, and the number of stu- 
dents from the United States who have availed themselves of educational facilities in the other 
American Republics has been small when the extent of such opportunities is considered.” 
Stating that the time had come when the Federal Government should take a more active in- 
terest in the development of cultural co-operation with the other American Republics, the 
Division of Cultural Relations was created in July, 1938, in the Department of State. Mr. 
Welles emphasized the very definite view of the Department that in this country the initiative 
for cultural interchange properly resides in private activity and that the major function of 
this Division was to make the good offices of the Government available to such groups. In 
the field of cultural relations the Department of State has already enlisted the services of a 
number of distinguished leaders to form a permanent advisory committee for consultation 
on questions covering such matters, Mr. Welles said. The Division, he added, would act es- 
sentially as a clearing house, a co-ordinating agency, whose purpose is to collaborate in every 
appropriate way without supplanting or trespassing upon the activities of private groups 
or individuals. 

Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Head of the Department of History of the University of California, 
outlined the historical basis of inter-American cultural relations. Culture, Dr. Bolton said, 
is the epitome of history. The antiquities of the Western Hemisphere are comparable to the 
ancient fountainheads of culture. The literature, poetry, music, painting, and contributions 
of medical and mechanical science of the Americas take their place with the finest produced 
in the world. The problem of this Conference, Dr. Bolton added, is how the fabulous resources 
of this Hemisphere may be shared. His answer to that question was “get acquainted.” (See 
also “What Others Say—”). 

Dr. James T. Shotwell, Chairman of the National Committee of the United States of 
America on International Intellectual Co-operation, explained the work of his Committee, 
established by the League of Nations. He described the Committee as a unit to answer in- 
quiries from abroad concerning the cultural activities of the United States, its chief function 
to act as a liaison unit with European, Asiatic, and Latin American cultural interests. Dr. 
Shotwell cautioned the Conference by saying that both now and throughout the future it must 
be kept clearly in mind that both North and South America have other cultural contacts. 
“Because there is thunder on our left this morning,” he said, “we must maintain our poise by 
keeping in proper perspective the general catholicity of culture.” 

Dr. Harold Benjamin, Head of the Department of Education of the University of Mary- 
land, reported on the present contribution of educational agencies in the United States to 
inter-American cultural relations. He called the attention of the Conference to the wealth of 
activities brought out by the preliminary survey of inter-American cultural activities in the 
United States, which survey was made possible by Dr. Shotwell’s Committee. 

Brief reports were made by the Honorable Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan- 
American Union, on the fiftieth anniversary of the Union which will be celebrated on April 
14, 1940 and Dr. Warren Kelchner, Acting Chief of the Division of International Conferences 
of the Department of State, on the Eighth American Scientific Congress which will take place 
May 10-18, 1940 and which will be attended by leading scientists from all of the American 
Republics. The Honorable Robert Woods Bliss, President of the American Federation of 
Arts, reported on the Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of Art, held in 
Washington by the Department of State on October 11 and 12, 1939. Mr. Charles A. Thomson, 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, spoke of the significant aspects of the 
Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of Music, also sponsored by the Depart- 
ment, which was held in Washington on October 18 and 19, 1939. President James F. Zimmer- 
man of the University of New Mexico spoke to the Conference on the Coronado Cuarto Cen- 
tennial which will be celebrated in New Mexico and contiguous states during the summer of 
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1940. Mr. Rollin S. Atwood read a report prepared by Dr. John J. Tigert, President of the 
University of Florida, outlining the work and future plans of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs of that University. Dr. Clarence H. Haring, Chairman of the Committee on Latin 
American Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, gave a summary of the work 


and projects of his Committee. 








Reviews 





GoEpDscHE, C. R., Wie Geht’s? New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.40. 


Texts treating practically all phases of language teaching continually appear in abun- 
dance and variety, but only occasionally isa book published that is actually different and out- 
standing. Such a one is Wie Geht’s, a modern method for German conversation and composi- 
tion. 

In content and organization of material this text is simplicity itself; nothing needs to be 
added and nothing should be omitted. Preceding the first lesson (Erstes Gespriich) is a short 
and excellent review of pronunciation, a necessary beginning to any course in Conversation 
and Composition. The aim of the fifteen Gespriche, which are in dialogue form, is to teach the 
student to speak idiomatic German. This goal is attained by the use of subject matter which 
deals with the everyday life of American students, as we see from the following titles: Zum 
Tee, Uber Sport, Ein Vereinsabend, Beim Mittagessen, Am Telephon, Im Kino, Uber Musik, 
Beim Tanz, etc. This is an important feature of the text. The student acquires a vocabulary 
for “use in or outside the classroom,”’ a vocabulary he can practice anytime anywhere on the 
campus with other members of the class, not just one hour in the classroom. At the same time 
the student’s interest is captured and retained, he feels he is “getting somewhere in a foreign 
language.’’ Added to the dialogues which are to be memorized and recited in class are fine 
notes treating a variety of grammatical points often misunderstood by the student. The author 
provides for written exercises in the nature of reviews “‘which begin with the translation of 
sentences based upon the text and are gradually developed into free composition and the writ- 
ing of letters.’”? Problems of grammar are discussed as they arise, and an outline of German 
grammar is included in the Appendix. Two vocabularies, English-German, and German- 
English, and an Index complete this text. The pen sketches of student life on the campus are 
attractive and in keeping with the book. 

No instructor of a course in German Conversation and Composition can afford to over- 
look Wie Geht’s?, for he will find, as we have in our department, that it will be received en- 
thusiastically by the students. And as a final suggestion, it will be worthwhile for any inter- 
ested person to read carefully the author’s preface as well as his article in the January, 1939, 
number of the Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, in which he describes his unusually suc- 
cessful methods of teaching this text. 

Paut G. Krauss 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


FRIEDRICH, WERNER P., Kurze Geschichte des deutschen Volkes. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. 
This historical survey is divided into five basic sections: (1) Migration of the Germanic 
Tribes, (2) Age of Chivalry, (3) Rise of the Middle Class, (4) Decline of the Empire, and (5) 
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the Second and Third Reich. Forty additional pages follow which include twenty-six poems 
illustrating the historical epochs. 

With the emphasis in recent years upon the political and cultural background of Germany 
as a necessary adjunct to the study of German literature and life, the need for historical sur- 
veys has become quite apparent. However, brief, accurate, objective outlines, useful to our 
students and satisfactory to our teachers are not easy to prepare. That is particularly true 
when dealing with the problems of present-day Germany and its relation to the past. Objective 
history is obviously a bit of fiction and yet an attempt in that direction must be made. More- 
over, the difficulties of presenting adequately and accurately at least two thousand years of 
German growth and development in one hundred small pages are in themselves insurmount- 
able. This little volume, attractive in appearance and interesting to read, suffers, it seems to 
me, from such inherent weaknesses. 

The author’s plea of impartiality and objectivity, predicated upon his Swiss background, 
is not very convincing. Certainly the Swiss expressed their sympathies according to their back- 
ground during the World War despite their official neutrality. And the author will be accused 
of strong chauvinistic leanings because of his unrestrained enthusiasm for the “Third Reich.” 
We quote from the Introduction, page 6: ‘“Der Englander kennt nur em England; der Italiener 
briistet sich eines ewigen Roms; der Deutsche aber versucht jetzt zum dritten Male, in den 
ungeschiitzten zentraleuropdischen Ebenen ein einiges und ewiges Deutsches Reich zu be- 
griinden. Diesmal soll und muss es gelingen, diesmal will man es endlich den anderen euro- 
paischen Grosstaaten gleichtun; und der Glaube an dieses neue Dritte Reich wird noch 
bestarkt durch die mystische Kraft, die seit Menschengedenken der Zahl Drei innewohnt.” 

There are too many inaccuracies and dogmatic statements which mar the text. To give 
only a few examples: pp. 10 and 38 the Lithuanians are called Slavs; p. 38 the Teutonic Knights 
convert the heathen Lithuanians but no mention is made of the heathen Prussians; p. 22 the 
title ““Heiliges Rémisches Reich Deutscher Nation” is used to characterize the Empire of 
Charlemagne, though this designation is a modern one going back only to the fifteenth century. 
Moreover, the author’s German is not impeccable. There is too much literal translation from 
English and the German lacks the merit of the standard idiom. Cf. p. 12: “diese Lander sind 
. . . progressiv”; p. 36: “Nach vielen Leiden, waihrend denen die Deutschen zur Errichtung 
von befestigten Plitzen und spdteren Staédten gezwungen wurden ... ”; p. 52: “Kaiser Karl 
allein kampfte fiinf Kriege”’; p. 100: “eine kiirzliche Schrift.” 

All in all the plan for such a survey is a little too ambitious for so small a volume and the 
various chapters suffer because of an attempt to simplify and to summarize. 

Wa ter A. REICHART 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


NEUSE, WERNER, Vom Bild zum Wort. Ein Buch fiir Sprech- und Aufsatzii- 
bungen. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938. Price, $1.50. 


Utilizing lively and unique material, the author has produced a new type of exercise text 
designed primarily to aid the beginning student (first semester or beyond) in improving his 
writing and speaking ability. The use of sketches and cartoons, which here form the basis for 
the oral and written drills, represents a distinctly new technique, which is, in principle, not 
accepted by certain methodologists because of the trivial subject matter presented. While in 
the past pictures have largely depicted static situations, this text draws heavily upon humor- 
ous cartoons illustrating ludicrous sequences by Irvin, Soglow, Rose, Frueh and other artists. 
Unfortunately, relatively few of the drawings present scenes typical of German life. 

In the vocabularies accompanying the various cartoons certain words of very common 
usage are omitted. Since many of the words are listed only once in the individual vocabularies 
and since there is no English-German glossary, the beginning student will find himself handi- 
capped if his memory is no better than that of most of my students. 
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Oral practice is facilitated by German questions as well as by other drill materials requir- 
ing active cooperation on the part of the student. 

The extensive grammatical exercises provided, although not systematically correlated 
with the usual chronology of elementary grammars, seem to cover most of the essentials. How- 
ever, the fairly advanced nature of some of even the earliest exercises indicates that the book 
might be more appropriate for second semester students than for beginners. 

A final section on word study, ingeniously thought out and psychologically sound, is 
appended to each lesson. It involves repetition, practice in the use of synonyms, antonyms, 
prefixes and suffices together with studies in word families. 

In general the mechanical features of the book are very satisfactory. The German-English 
glossary is complete and on the whole accurate, although this reviewer in a brief check found 
two errors in translation. ‘““Fahrdamm”’ is in reality “road’”’ not “roadbed” while “Kammer- 
herr’ is ““chamberlain”’ rather than “lackey.” The material is presented with an eye to clear- 
ness of arrangement and the illustrations are reproduced in very good fashion. 

Ultimately the judgment on this book will depend, apart from the results attained in 
actual class use, largely on the attitude of the individual teacher towards popularizing tend- 
encies in modern language texts. Those who favor such trends will welcome this new depar- 
ture. Others who prefer cultural subject matter will look askance at these innovations. To the 
former group this book should prove a successful tool in teaching oral and written skills. 

WiiuraM J. MULLoy 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Haucu, Epwarp F., German Review Grammar. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 

Kocu, ERNEST, Elementary German Reader with Grammar Review. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


These two texts present an interesting contrast from the standpoint of grammar review* 
That of Professor Hauch, without reading material, is divided into forty-three short chapters’ 
each followed by from fifteen to thirty sentences for translation into German. This reviewer 
is inclined to think that there is an overemphasis on idioms. They are, to be sure, well chosen 
and excellently translated, as was to be expected of an author who has done such yeoman 
service in that field. It is to be hoped that in a later edition Professor Hauch will add chapters 
on the adjectival or participial phrase, verbal order, the position of nicht and anticipatory 
daran, darauf, etc. To dispose of nicht in five lines, including examples, is oversimplification. 
Though there are examples of the anticipatory da(r)-construction on pages 67, 71, 73, 76 
and 82 (Ich denke nicht gern daran, wie es hatte kommen kénnen), there is no explanation 
of this puzzling phenomenon. In the first chapter, on sein and haben, a paragraph about the 
occasional use of haben as the auxiliary of intransitive verbs of motion would be in order. The 
author is to be commended for not blinking the fact that conditional forms are sometimes 
used in the protases of conditions, but might well have cautioned the student against too free 
use of a form condemned by many. The chapter on als ob gives the impression that the present 
and perfect forms of the subjunctive are rare in this construction. Chapter XI is a timely study 
of the difference between wollte and wiirde. In the three chapters on verbal prefixes one looks 
in vain for any mention of accent. 

In addition to the above-mentioned chapters are grammatical synopses covering pages 
129-162, an excellent English-German vocabulary of thirty-one pages, and a brief index. The 
table of strong verbs is unusually full, including for instance so rare a verb as kiiren. There 
are few misprints: daraufankommen as one word, p. 53; iemand, p. 82; buck as the preterit of 
backen, p. 144. Would it not be better to write zum Tollwerden rather than zum toll werden, 
p. 111? 

The first ninety-five pages of Professor Koch’s text consist of reading material: five prose 
selections from Frenssen, Zerkaulen, Hauff, Kleist and Zschokke, and seventeen poems, 
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largely by the old favorite lyricists, with a few contemporary names, such as Baumann, 
Brockmeier, Menzel and Sergel. The version of Das Bettelweib von Locarno is “a simplified 
adaptation of the original, for elementary students.” Such adaptation is always questionable 
procedure, especially when no indication of its extent is given. Notes, at the bottom of pages, 
give good translations, but in some cases might be misleading, since the words in question 
usually do not appear in the vocabulary. For instance, Nestkiken und Verzug, p. 4, is simply 
translated “baby and pet.’”’ Auswdrtiges Amt, p. 4, would seem to mean Foreign Office rather 
than Department of State. From an American standpoint, “‘cloven foot” is preferable to a 
literal translation of Klumpfuss, p. 6, when referring to the devil; likewise “manse” or “par- 
sonage” is better than “pastorate” as a translation of Pastorat, p. 11. 

A concise grammar review, covering thirty pages, follows the reading selections. It is not 
closely correlated with the latter, and there are no exercises for translation into German. After 
some sections the student is given the indefinite task: “Explain the word order of every 
clause in the reading assignment” or: “‘Give the person, number, and case of every personal 
pronoun in the reading assignment,” etc. There is one “fill-in” exercise and, illustrating the 
subjunctive, another with forty sentences for translation into English. The list of strong verbs 
is divided into the seven classes and arranged alphabetically under these. 

Professor Koch uses the new classification of the subjunctive by type 1 and type 2, which 
is very helpful in indirect discourse and the als ob constructions, but less so in conditions. In 
paradigms there are no “‘Sie’”’ forms. Nouns of the fifth class (das Bett) are called irregular. 
Missing in lists of prepositions are zu under dative and in under those taking two cases, p. 101, 
and bis under accusative. There is some justification for the latter. Although the student is 
asked to decline in singular and plural such phrases as das oft von mir gesehene Haus, etc., 
p. 108, there is no explanation of this béte noire of American students. Misprints noted are we 
for wie, note 4 on p. 15, auf einem kleinem Hiigel, p. 18, Liebe for Leibe, note 3, p. 44 and the 
omission of -ge- in abrupft hatte, note 2, p. 63. 

Both books are carefully done and will appeal to teachers in accordance with their peda- 
gogical theories. The Hauch grammar is fuller and also rich in idioms and well supplied with 
exercises for translation into German; the Koch text contains excellent reading material and 
a very short review grammar with no translation into German. 

Guy R. VowLes 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 


GUENTHER, FELIx; TAauB, L. LEo; Lenz, Haron, Neue alte Lieder (Ger- 
man folksongs for class and club uses). New York: G. E. Stechert and 
Company, 1939. Paper. Price, 15 cents. 


Teachers and sponsors of German clubs will welcome this inexpensive collection of folk- 
songs, for it presents fresh material which has been given a thorough trial in the Metropolitan 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of German. As the title indicates, the songs 
are new and old; they are new to the average American student, they are old in their origin. 
The twenty-eight songs fall historically into three groups. One group of seven songs represent 
the German folksong as it developed at the time of the Renaissance in Germany. A second 
group of four songs are “classical’’ folksongs of the eighteenth century. The remaining songs 
represent the German folksong as it flourished about the year 1800. 

In an interesting foreword the compilers bid the users of the books not to treat the songs 
“with stiff academic formality”: only when a merry company relaxes for play and fun and 
sings the songs with gusto and wholeheartedness, do the cheerful tunes really come to life. 
The compilers offer helpful suggestions for the effective singing of several songs. In a glossary 
they present a list of dialect words with High German meanings. 

E. O. WooLEY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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FROSCHEL, GEORG, Himmel, meine Schuhel Edited by John L. Kind. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. Paper. Price, 40 cents. 


This text presents a comical detective story by a modern German author. A pair of shoes, 
very valuable to their owner, are carried away by mistake, then ensues a pursuit that involves 
all sorts of humorous incidents. A clever youth succeeds in restoring the precious shoes to 
their owner. The latter rewards the young man by furnishing him with the opportunity for an 
education and a business career. 

The book is the seventh of Heath’s Visible Vocabulary German Series. Like the others it 
furnishes a nucleus vocabulary; three pages are devoted to the most common words of the 
text. The visible vocabulary translates the unusual words required on single pages. Textual 
difficulties are treated at the bottom of each visible vocabulary page. For pedagogical reasons 
vocabularies and notes are bound under a separate fold. Several clever illustrations emphasize 
the humor of the text. The story moves rapidly and is interesting; it is easy enough for second 
semester college classes or for the second year of high school. 

E. O. WooLEYy 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ZIPFEL, Huco, Bakterien und Ansteckende Krankheiten (Heath Visible 
Vocabulary German Series). Edited by Erwin T. Mohme. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. Paper. Price, 40 cents. 


This booklet is the second of the series designed for students in German science reading 
and provided with a visible vocabulary. It follows directly upon the first booklet, Der mensch- 
liche Korper, and consequently is of interest primarily to students of medicine and the biologi- 
cal sciences. It presents a considerably more involved style and greater syntactic difficulty 
than the first booklet. 

Following the customary procedure of the series the booklet gives a nucleus vocabulary of 
some 140 words which “should be memorized before reading is attempted.” Additional words 
are added in the page vocabularies which face the pages of text. Articles, pronouns, numerals, 
some particles and common adjectives and adverbs are not defined, notes are given at the 
bottom of the page vocabularies. 

In general the meanings given are well adapted to the text. Teachers well know the diffi- 
culty of presenting word meanings which are valid for all uses of a word in scientific text. The 
problem is one of finding the most useful meanings for a given word. On the whole the editor 
has succeeded admirably in meeting this problem. To the reviewer it seems, however, that the 
meaning “tiny’’ for klein might well be omitted since winzig is used later in the text and is the 
usual word in such context; the meaning “wise” for Weise could be omitted or given secondary 
place since it is not at all usual in the average student vocabulary. The meaning “not until” 
might have been added for erst and the meaning “toward” for gegen; these meanings are most 
useful in rendering a scientific text. As meanings for mittelbar and unmiitelbar (p. 37, 45, 73) 
the reviewer would suggest “indirect” and “direct” as having more practical application. 
The meaning “take” for treffen (p. 71) is likely to lead to confusion; the expression Massnah- 
men treffen might better have been treated in a note. A note should have been used also to 
explain the adhortative use of the subjunctive (p. 18, 1. 30), since students often do not recog- 
nize this use of inversion. 

A question of procedure arises in such vocabulary listings as: setzen (w. dat.), p. 7; aus- 
selzen (w. dat.), p. 11; folgen (w. dat.), p. 49; nachgehen (w. dat.), p. 49 and others. It seems to 
the reviewer that some uniform distinction should have been made between the use of the da- 
tive after verbs like aussetzen and folgen. 

One misprint was noticed: butric for butyric (p. 49). 

The appearance of additional reading material in the field of the biological sciences will 
certainly be welcomed by teachers of German science reading, since far less edited material 
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is available in this field than in some others. The arrangement of the text precludes use in the 
classroom, but for outside reading it could be very useful. Especially for teachers who wish to 
assign science material for outside work in regular second-year reading courses, these booklets 
will provide good material. 


D. S. BERRETT 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Iidiana 


LANGE, Viktor, Kulturkritik und Literaturbetrachtung in Amerika; 
BOESCHENSTEIN, HERMAN, Irving Babbitt, amerikanischer Humanist und 
Kulturkritiker (Sprache und Kultur der germanistischen und romani- 
schen Volker, B. Germanistische Reihe, Band xxrx). Breslau: Prie- 
batschs Buchhandlung, Erich Thiel und Karl-Hans Hintermeier, 1938. 


Mr. Lange’s essay traces with skill the interplay of forces that makes American literary 
thought a striking illustration of the way in which criticism expands or contracts its range of 
interest and modifies its conception of its legitimate province. For in America especially, 
where frontier and revolution have been in conflict with settled culture and loyalty to tra- 
ditional heritage, literary criticism has been a protean phenomenon, sensitive to a multitude 
of various pressures. Such factors as the Puritan primacy of ethics, the desire for liberty from 
or continuity with European culture, the subtle relationship between universal humanitarian- 
ism and the national democratic ideal, have entered into its development. Mr. Lange clearly 
demonstrates, nevertheless, how consistent has been the desire of American critics, since over 
a century ago, to discover and encourage what is distinctive in American culture. 

In the second paper of this joint publication, Mr. Boeschenstein, like Mr. Lange, recog- 
nizes that humanism, dead though it may for the time being seem as a movement or a con- 
troversial issue, represents one of the great fundamental modes of American critical thought. 
His discussion of its great prophet is largely résumé and evaluation of Babbitt’s principles 
and of certain specific critical pronouncements. Babbitt’s moral earnestness, “clear con- 
science,” and firm stand against vagueness Mr. Boeschenstein admires. But he is out of sym- 
pathy with Babbitt’s “‘aversion to everything natural,” which he believes is the cause of many 
lapses in judgment. He calls attention, too, to the humanist’s own “‘indefiniteness”: what 
after all, is “the universal” or “the mean”? Babbitt insists on their importance but nowhere 
offers adequate examples. Despite its preponderantly unfavorable conclusion about Babbitt, 
this paper should be well received by humanists, because of its author’s freedom from preju- 
dice and evident desire to do justice, and because of his pointing out, incidentally, the direc- 
tions in which humanistic scholarship ought, for its own validation, to move. 

Srecmunp A. E. BEtz 
Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri 


Evans, M. BLAKEMORE, ROESELER, ROBERT O., Coliege German, fourth 
edition. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. Cloth. Price 
$1.75. Workbook for the Fourth Edition of College German. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. Paper. Price $.90. 


This fourth edition of College German is an improved form of an already well compiled 
arrangement of the materials suitable to beginning the study of German on a college level. 

A two-page map inside the front cover shows the acquisition of Austria, only parts of 
Czechoslovakia, and of Memel. 

The twenty-one Aufgaben contain about fifty pages of reading-matter, well graded. 
Upon them are based the carefully selected and arranged practice and drill exercises, which 
abundantly illustrate the grammar topic under discussion. These reading sections have the 
quality of “stronger meat” appropriate to college students, much preferable to the easier and 
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simpler materials included in the usual high-school text-books. Coupled with the fuller treat- 
ment of the grammar, the book could well be the basis of an entire year’s study. Another 
much-needed and valuable part of each Aufgabe is a group of English sentences to be put into 
German, and further vitalizing the work of that lesson. This phase of both the first and the 
second year’s study has been left out or slighted in recent years, to the great disadvantage of 
the student. Any so-called “reading knowledge” lacking this vital part of training is, of neces- 
sity, sadly crippled and inefficient. 

Commendable is also the Appendix of twenty-six pages, containing word-lists by Aufga- 
ben, and alphabetically; also a finely planned list of strong verbs. In the main vocabularies, 
Ger.-Eng., and Eng.-Ger., care has been taken to include more than one meaning or inter- 
pretation. Too concise a meaning often leaves the student quite at a loss in his attempt to fit a 
word into its context. 

A two-page series of twenty-one detachable leaves containing drill and practice work 
covering each Aufgabe is inserted at the very end of the volume; these fill-in exercises can be 
very handily utilized for further clinching the students’ knowledge of the matter in a given 
lesson. 

Typographical details did not attract attention, except that the print is neat and clear 
and no errors commanded notice. 

Some changes in phrasing could be made in the interests of clarity and of completeness 
of treatment. The following are submitted: 

P. 65, sec. 48: change “adj. used as noun is always capitalized” to “is frequently capital- 
ized.” Sec. 51 should give the complete list of twenty-one monosyllabic adjectives taking Um- 
laut in comparison, and include the list of eight variables, since the topic is developed at length 
anyway. Pp. 96 and 97, secs. 74 and 75 seem confusing and even contradictory, in the light of 
other statements concerning the subject of personal endings and the connecting vowel e. 
P. 98, sec. 76, b1: add, the two exceptions are schaffen, to create, and schallen, to resound. 
Sec. 76, b3 should be re-stated and extended to correspond with the facts obtained by numeri- 
cal count. This count shows exactly sixteen long e-stems (basic verbs), and these divide into 
groups of eight and eight. Of the eight that change there are five that regularly change to ie, 
viz: befehlen, geschehen, lesen, sehen, stehlen. The remaining three, geben, nehmen, treten, each 
have short 7, reasons for which the teacher can present to the class as he may find expedient. 
(Naturally there are many compounds of these eight, as also of the eight not changing this 
long e-stem). The non-changing eight are: bewegen, gehen, genesen, heben, pflegen, scheren, 
stehen, weben. Therefore the term “generally” is better omitted in this explanation. 

P. 116, sec. 90: the term “unit” as here and elsewhere employed in discussing word-order, 
ought by all means to be clearly defined. Most students think of “word” here, instead of basic 
element. P. 154, sec. 106: add at end, “allein suggests a noticeable contrast between two state- 
ments.”” P. 155, sec. 107, a: als may also express a period of time as a unit in the past. P. 156, 
sec. 108, a: avoid confusion by leaving the genitive spaces blank in the relative welcher, or in- 
sert “no longer current.’”’ The explanatory statement in the middle of the paragraph would 
then be unnecessary. P. 157: antecedent of was may be a neuter qualitative adj. of any 
degree. 

P. 132, sec. 122: This discussion of the participial construction is most happily presented 
here. Too often the student meets this construction for the first time in attempting scientific 
reading, and finds himself very greatly handicapped or altogether lost, especially in the mazes 
of some of the longer and much involved examples. These sometimes run to eight or ten lines. 
P. 187, sec. 123: In employing the “type” explanation for the subjunctive mode, some clarify- 
ing word should be added, so that the tense-form of a verb and its time-implication are plainly 
understood. After all six tense-names have been learned in studying the indicative mode, the 
student may well be floored by hearing that here only four tenses are found, although the forms 
show relatively few differences. 

The same authors and same publishers are presenting with their College German a 
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Workbook, intended to supplement the drill and written work of the Grammar. “Recognition 
grammar’’ is especially emphasized, and further stress is laid on the value of written work. 
Like the detachable exercises at the back of the Grammar, the exercises of the Workbook are 
based on the twenty-one Aufgaben of the Grammar, but are not duplications of the detach- 
able pages. Easy and quick correction by the instructor is an advantage especially desirable 
in case of large classes. The Workbook contains ninety pages and, when used with College 
German, can well prepare a student for a satisfactory second year’s work in rapid reading. 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS PIERCE 
The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


KREMER, EDMUND P., German-American Handbook, A collection of current 
idioms, colloquisms, localisms, dialectical and slang expressions, and 
words not generally found in German-English dictionaries. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1939. Cloth. 


A rough estimate would indicate that the book lists and defines about 8000 items. This 
reviewer’s check of ten pages taken at random indicates that about 62 per cent of these do not 
occur in Brandt’s dictionary. This is sufficient reason for wanting this obviously meritorious 
book as an addition to his lexicographical shelf, and why he is ready to recommend it to his 
students as a convenient supplement to their other dictionary aids. Even if 38 per cent, more 
or less, of the items occur in Brandt, or an even higher per cent in larger dictionaries, many of 
them, if found at all, are found only after painful searchings through long and closely printed 
paragraphs, for the most part and of necessity without benefit of alphabetical, or other ar- 
rangement intelligible to the callow learner. 

A word of caution to this learner is in order. The book is intended as an aid to interpreta- 
tion of speech and printed text; it must not serve as a guide to the learner’s usage. Slang is a 
treacherous thing in any language, and never more pathetically treacherous than when em- 
ployed by those not particularly familiar with the language that they attempt to speak “‘as the 
native speaks it.” The native himself resorts to slang because he has not learned how forceful 
plain and conventional speech can be when skilfully employed. 

In the present work the relative degree of social acceptability of the German expressions 
is indicated in a general way by the quality of the language of the English definitions. In fact, 
in numerous instances the English would seem to register a shade lower in quality than the 
German; if the English is relatively acceptable in a given situation, the German should be 
equally or slightly more acceptable. 

One difficulty with the lexicography of idioms is the choice of key-words. The author has 
met this difficulty by listing many items under at least two possible key-words. 

A few of a number of suggestions and corrections that might be made—by no means in 
condemnation of a truly useful book—may be of some immediate service to the user: 

anranzen=address roughly. The definition under Fluss is acceptable only if we insert 
wieder in the German; or as the German now stands, the definition might be: The negotiations 
gradually got under way. The only sense that the reviewer has ever encountered in native 
usage for Was gibst du, was hast du is “precipitately” (helter-skelter), e.g. Er fahrt immer, was 
gibst du, was hast du, drauf los. Sie sind glinzend getroffen! The second part of the definition 
suggests a German equivalent: Sie haben es glinzend getroffen. Er musste daran glauben: Can 
this not also mean, “He had to die”? Does greises Haupt mean “learned head” or “aged head”? 
Er lasst sich hduslich bei ihnen nieder would seem to mean that he makes himself at home in 
their house rather than that he takes possession of their home. Er steckt in keiner guten Haut: 
Might this not also mean that he does not get along well with himself (is maladjusted psychi- 
cally)? For Kaffer, “rube” would seem nearer than “ass” or “fool.”” Endlich kam es zum Klap- 
pen: Could this never occur in the sense of “At last things clicked (succeeded, worked)”? 
Klar wie Klossbrithe, clear as mud? Da liegt der Kniippel beim Hund—That’s the rub (?) Die 
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Arbeit riecht nach der Lampe—The work smells of midnight oil (is bookish, labored, pedantic)? 
Milchmadchenrechnung: Why not, “Counting chickens before they are hatched.” Eine Nase 
drehen: If this is identical with eine lange Nase machen, it would also mean “to thumb the 
nose” with intention to offend. Er lag mir in den Ohren, dass ich ihm das Buch besorge—“He 
pestered me to get him the book’’; to fit the definition the German should be: bis ich ihm das 
Buch besorgte. Pelz waschen und nicht nass werden: Why not, “have one’s cake and eat it too”? 
Trommelfeuer: “barrage” is good slang; likewise “‘petrified”’ for versteinert. 

Among the more serious mechanical accidents are: Er trat mit grossem Aplomb auf. 
biirgerlich: a good plain meal. Er lautet dem Esel zu Grabe. He dangles his feet (but why 
on the ground?) er verspricht goldene Berge. Num kommt es an Sie. Is Spare in der Not, dann 
hast du in der Zeit a current perversion for comic effect or an editorial slip? The reviewer’s 
father had it: Spare in der Zeit, dann hast du in der Not. Ein verkalkter Trottel. The definitions 
for Uberwindung and uberwunden are exchanged. 

The rest of the misprints noted by the reviewer, by no means numerous, are incidental 
and would not misinform even the unwary. 





Epwarp F. Hauc# 
Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York 


LEBLANC, Maurice, Les Confidences d’Arséne Lupin. Edited by Hobart 
Ryland. New York: The Cordon Company, 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 


In this age of detective and mystery stories and movies portraying the adventures of the 
“French national rascal” in the Return of Arséne Lupin, these five highly enjoyable sketches 
of the deeds and confessions of Lupin will certainly appeal to the average language student. 
From my own experience, I have seen high school students borrow French detective stories 
to read for their own enjoyment, since no assignment of outside reading was given. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Les Confidences d’Arséne Lupin is a better and more thrill- 
ing collection of short stories than the group published under the title of Arséne Lupin, Gentle- 
man-Cambrioleur. 

In the Introduction the author states that the vocabulary “has been kept as much as 
possible within the first 1500 words of the Vander Beke list.” There is a fairly complete general 
vocabulary in the book, and footnotes explain some of the more difficult phrases and give 
additional information for a more thorough enjoyment of the stories. The editor has also given 
in the footnotes the phonetics for most all of the proper names found in the stories. This will 
be an aid to students and teachers alike. 

The Introduction also gives some very interesting information concerning the roman 
policier, the life of Leblanc, and the reaction of various people to the character of Arséne 
Lupin. 

The text provides ample practice material. Some of the exercises are usable no matter 
what teaching approach is used. There are incorrectly written French sentences to be changed, 
the usage of italized words to be explained, French true and false statements to be answered, 
and summaries of the stories to be written in French. There are also sentences to be translated 
into French, and English questions based on the stories to be answered. 

ESTELLE LEONARD MURPHY 
Cambridge High School, 
Cambridge, Maryland 


GREENBERG, Jacos, Le francais et la France, Premier Cours. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.48. 


A combined grammar and reader, this textbook stresses the reading objective. Formal 
grammar has been reduced to a minimum, and is presented functionally and inductively, not 
as an end in itself, but as a necessary path to the acquisition of reading skill. At the end of the 
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course, the beginner will have a useful active vocabulary of some five hundred words, based 
on Vander Beke’s list, plus a much larger recognition vocabulary. He will have a good knowl- 
edge of most of the fundamentals of French grammar, which are presented slowly and thor- 
oughly. The most difficult items are not treated until the student has had time to become 
accustomed in some measure to the new language. 

Naturally the subjunctive should be avoided in the first year, but one wonders whether 
some of the commoner reflexive verbs might not be offered without too much difficulty for the 
student. In the reading text a few are. used, with translations in parentheses. Otherwise, the 
topic is ignored. Relative and interrogative pronouns are not treated specifically, but most 
of the forms are met incidentally in the reading text and the oral and written exercises. In the 
first twenty-five lessons (there are thirty-six in all), the present indicative only is used. 

Each lesson has only one or two (rarely three) new grammatical topics, each of which is 
developed at length by means of the usual reading selection and modified direct method drills. 
English to French translation is almost completely omitted, because, in the words of the 
author: “Synthesis of linguistic construction should not be required until the pupil has become 
quite familiar with the language.”’ In addition to the carefully composed reading exercises 
which serve to illustrate the grammatical principles, there are many simple French anecdotes 
with marginal vocabularies to facilitate easy and pleasurable reading. 

An eleven page introduction in English gives a stimulating account of the history and 
development of the French language. Instructors will welcome the abundant cultural material 
found in this book. There are several detailed, interesting accounts in English of various as- 
pects of French history and civilization, which all students of the language should know. 
There are eighty full pages of this material, topically divided as follows: France and the 
French; Story of Paris; Modern Paris, the Beautiful; Agriculture and Industry; Saint Joan; 
France, a Home of Art and Learning; the French Revolution; Napoleon, Man of Destiny. 
These chapters are beautifully illustrated with twenty full page photographs and seven full 
page reproductions in color of famous paintings by David, Lebrun, Corot and other French 
artists of renown. These pages are a real mine of useful information for any person interested 
in France and the French. 

The book has an attractive cover. Its body is set in a new, easily read type, which gives a 
neat, clean-cut appearance to the page. The paper stock is of excellent quality. The psycho- 
logical effect of this truly handsome volume should be very beneficial to the pupil’s attitude 
toward his study of French. He can scarcely be indifferent to its attractiveness, and the read- 
ing of it should be a source of delight to him. 

The evaluation of a textbook by inspection only is unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
a reviewer. One feels that he would like to use the text for a few weeks in actual class work, 
before passing judgment. If local conditions elsewhere call for a beginner’s book with a mini- 
mum of grammar work, skillfully presented, and a copious amount of easy French reading 
material; if the chief aims of the course are the development of the reading ability of the stu- 
dent and the increase of his knowledge and appreciation of France and its people, then, here is 
the book which will more than fulfill the requirements. 

Francis M. SWEET 
South Park High School, 
Buffalo, New York 


Bonp, Otto F., En Route. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. 

Cloth. Price, $.92. 

This little volume is an introductory French grammar for reading. One of the Heath- 
Chicago French Series, it has been prepared especially for use with the Graded French Readers 
of that series, although it may be used, if desired, with any other easy reading text for begin- 
ners. There are nine chapters, covering eighty-seven pages, followed by verb conjugations and 
a six page French-English vocabulary. Grammatical principles are first stated in English, 
then follow French sentences with translations by way of illustration. 
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Chapter I (Spelling and Sound) gives a thorough drill in pronunciation, using as examples 
some three hundred of the most common French words. In this chapter phonetic transcrip- 
tions are used to facilitate correct pronunciation. Other chapters deal with word order and 
word relations, action in the present (including present subjunctive forms and their corre- 
sponding English equivalents), agreement (adjectives, participles, etc.), uses of the tenses, 
etc. At the end of each chapter is a series of exercises, consisting of simple reading selections, 
French-English translation drills, verb form identifications, completion exercises, etc. Almost 
all these exercises involve French-English translation. They provide an abundance of excel- 
lent practice material for use in developing the reading objective. 

There are no English-French exercises, and therefore there is no need for an English- 
French vocabulary. Only those grammatical principles that pertain specifically to the ability 
to read simple French are treated. This book, as was stated previously, is essentially a refer- 
ence and exercise book for use with an easy French text. The total recognition vocabulary is 
532 words, including 117 irregular verb forms. Most of these words are those occurring in Book 
One of the Graded French Reader series, Sept-d’un-Coup. 

There are numerous footnotes and many references in each exercise to certain paragraphs 
in the text. While these references are meant to help the student, one may wonder whether 
he would have the patience to do all the page-thumbing suggested. 

Francis M. SWEET 
South Park High School, 
Buffalo, New York 


TorRES-R1IOSECO, ARTURO, Antologia de la Literatura Hispanoamericana. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. Price, $1.75. 


This is an anthology which will be welcomed by teachers of undergraduate courses in 
Spanish American literature. Of modest proportions, yet covering the field adequately, it 
should prove highly satisfactory as a medium through which the undergraduate may acquire 
an introductory knowledge of the literature of Spanish America. 

The editor approaches the selection of material from a purely literary point of view, and 
therefore, as he states in his introduction, he has omitted a number of names which have en- 
joyed prominence largely because of historical significance. Consequently the majority of his 
selections are from works which have appeared in the twentieth century. Due to limitations 
in space he does not include the work of any author born in the present century. 

The anthology is divided into four sections: La novela (fifteen authors), El cuento (four 
authors), E/ ensayo (four authors), and La poesta (twenty-four poets). The last group is sub- 
divided into Poesta colonial, Poesia roméntica (including José Maria Heredia), Poesta gauch- 
esca, and Poesia modernista, with a line of demarcation indicated between the modernists and 
the post-modernists. There is but one selection from the pen of each author, with the single 
exception of Rubén Darfo. 

Preceding each section and sub-section is a concise commentary on the material which 
follows, tracing the course of development of the genre, the principal influences upon it, 
and its salient characteristics as developed in Spanish America. A list of suggested supple- 
mentary readings follows. At the head of each selection’ is a brief critical analysis of the au- 
thor’s literary production, and an enumeration of his principal works and translations into 
English. The critical remarks are excellent. 

The selections are fortunate ones in almost all cases and they are longer than is generally 
customary in this type of anthology—in the novel and cuento sections an average of over five 
pages is devoted to each author. Space would allow but one poem for each poet in the last 
section, but they are carefully chosen as representative. In dealing with the novels the editor 
has happily selected incidents which are complete artistic units, so that the reader is not left 
with the bewildered feeling so frequently experienced after reading a small portion of a long 
work. 
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Except for the introductory words to the glossary and an occasional footnote to aid in 
comprehension, the work is entirely in Spanish. The glossary of thirteen pages includes “only 
difficult words, words used with new connotations, and Americanisms.” 

The least effective section of the anthology is that dealing with the ensayo. The editor’s 
definition of the genre is hazy, and some of the selections are, by his own admission, scarcely 
representative, although written by representative ensayistas. 

Some teachers will object to the editor’s failure to consider the question of geography in 
literature, and his treatment of Spanish America as a single country. This treatment, how- 
ever, certainly does not handicap the usefulness of this book. 

The editor dedicates the book to university students and to all persons whose intellectual 
curiosity leads them into the rich field of Spanish American letters. For both of these classes 
of students this carefully edited anthology will serve as an excellent introduction to the litera- 
ture of Spanish America. 

F. M. Durry 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Kany, C. E., Elementary Spanish Conversation. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1938. Paper. Price, $.32. 

Intermediate Spanish Conversation. New York: D. C. Heath and 

Company, 1939. Paper. Price, $.32. 

Advanced Spanish Conversation. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 

pany, 1939. Paper. Price, $.40. 


Good work Mr. Kany! The “reading knowledge” hysteria is dealt a deserved blow by 
your three conversation booklets. Because I oppose all extreme fads in pedagogical theory, 
I am always happy to find a fad theory undermined, particularly when it reaches the abusive 
stage (as the reading-knowledge hysteroneurasthenia has). I want to cry “Bravo!” on reading 
your preface to Advanced Spanish Conversation, when you say, “While the three manuals are 
graded in difficulty, both of word and of idiom, no thoroughgoing attempt could naturally be 
made at adapting the vocabulary to the high frequency lists of basic words and idioms. Such 
lists, derived in the main from literary sources, would not clarify ‘I want my steak rare,’ 
‘We had a blowout and had our car towed to a garage,’ ‘I need to have a tooth filled,’ or ‘The 
score was 7 to 6 when I tuned in on the radio,’ efc. and a multitude of other expressions whose 
importance in daily conversation no one can deny.’”’ The reading knowledge reign is linked 
intimately with the “basic-word list” frenzy which for more than a decade has ruled most 
grammarians in their selection of vocabulary and editors in their editions. Even Cervantes 
has been watered down. (I notice Pérez de Ayala goes scot-free. That’s easy to see!) And so 
we have got to the stage where even many foreign-language majors themselves finish up their 
course work practically knowing literary language only. This is a serious fault. Speaking abil- 
ity, or lack of it (in a foreign language), among Americans is deplorable, in part because a 
really vital phase of the language studied—the spoken word—is day in and day out neglected. 

The more general use of works like Mr. Kany’s three booklets will tend to vitalize teach- 
ing, improve the teachers’ speaking ability, and eventually push into oblivion the principle 
that a reading knowledge is the most “practical” objective of the language course. Why, com- 
pare some of Mr. Kany’s expressions with any of your so-called basic-word lists and make your 
own decision: “Déme usted diez litros de gasolina y un litro de aceite grueso (mediano, del- 
gado). No sé qué presién de aire tienen mis neumAticos. El coche (How many persons dé 
habla espafiola say automévil very frequently?) se quedé atascado en el lodo y tuvieron que 
remolcarlo. 

Nos despegamos de la capital (i.e. via airplane). Acuatizar; torre de amarre. Apagar la 
radio. Est4tica. (Why not include pardsitos?) El radioescucha. Radiéfilo. Onda larga, onda 
corta, etc.” 
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I suggest the use of these little inexpensive booklets along with the regular class work 
y (“ten minutes a day” is Mr. Kany’s idea), or in classes wholly devoted to conversation. I used 
them in a conversation class immediately after they were printed and know from experience 
how satisfactory they are. Good students earnestly want to learn genuinely useful every-day 
conversational phrases about the things close to them. 

Bravo Mr. Kany! Your theory is sound and your plan of copious footnotes with each 
1 ' lesson (to make all new phrases perfectly clear to student and teacher) is excellent. Your book- 
. . lets deserve, by more rights than one, to become best sellers. 





F. C. Hayes 
] University of North Carolina, 
, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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